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“Tue Spectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through News-agents in any part of the Kingdom. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 
NGLAND is waiting still, the Government providing 
ainst the worst contingency, and the people coldly 
es whatever the cost, to maintain the national 
honour and international law. There are no signs of impa- 
tience, or anger, or exultation; the press discusses the 
chances without concealing the points on which we may be 
allowed to be weak, and public speakers, without an excep- 
tion, are grave, regretful, and firm. The precise feeling was, 
aps, most exactly expressed by Mr. Frederick Peel, who, 
on Thursday, told the people of Bury, that if the American 
Government were reasonable, England should hear their 
reasons, but if they, acknowledging the wrong, still refused 
redress, she would maintain her right, which was also the 
common right of civilized Powers. Mr. Horsman, at Stroud, 
h his speech was most self-contradictory in argument, 
laid down the same principle, and Mr. Fitzgerald, while pro- 
nising the support of the Tories, if necessary, still hoped for 
reasonable concessions. At Guildford, men of all parties 
exhibited a similar spirit of calm decision. Mr. Briscoe 
wom would rejoice if the Washington Cabinet disavowed 
ptain Wilkes, and Mr. G. Cubitt (Tory) “ hoped for the 
best though he was prepared for the worst,”’ while even Mr. 
Onslow, who lately confessed himself a delegate, that worst 
form of Radicalism, though he detested war, would “ not 
calmly stand by and see the Government submit to an inten- 
tional insult.” This tone is universal, and our only fear is 
lest the utter absence of clamour, the steadfast reliance on the 
courage of governing men, should be mistaken by Mr. 
Seward, as it has been by the London American, for dread of 
war, 








Military preparations continue uninterrupted. The dock- 
_ and arsenals are in full activity, and Armstrong guns 

ve already been shipped for Canada. A corps darmée, 
numbering twelve thousand men, with batteries, commissariat, 
and military train complete, are under orders, and will sail 
this week, whatever the American reply. Canada, with Mr. 
Seward in power, can no longer be left defenceless, and means 
have been provided to arm all volunteers whom the danger 
to the colony is sure to bring to the front. Invention 
18 of course at work, and all the sledges sent are fitted 
with a new axle, by which the breadth between the wheels 
can be widened or contracted to fit any width of rut. The 
only arm not employed is cavalry, English troop horses being 
too thin-skinned to face a Canadian winter. 


The Irish “ Nationalists,” i.e. readers of the Nation, have 
eld & mass meeting in Dublin, and talked treason with im- 
ta fy in order to prove beyond question that they are en- 
slaved. The meeting exulted in the American outrage, 
gloried in the heroes of Ireland, and appointed, without 

ve, a committee to consider at some future time what the 
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met in the same place to welcome Mr. Whalley, who de- 
nounced Irish Catholics, talked of the loyalty of his party, 
condemned the Whigs for Ultramontane appointments, re- 
fused his confidence to Lord Derby, Po was hailed by 
volleys of Kentish fire. Both meetings indicate the gradual 
improvement of Ireland. ‘Twenty years ago the fools who 
call themselves Nationalists would have broken all the 
windows in Dublin, and the bigots who call themselves 
Orangemen would have had their Teste broken by the mob. 
This year, all alike went home placidly to their wives, their 
whisky, and the public contempt they have so — earned. 
Irishmen still “ hate one another for conciliation,” but they» 
have ceased to “ bate one another for the love of God.” 


The Prince Consort is ill of a fever, said to be gastric. 


Domestic politics are overshadowed by the chance of an 
American war, but we must not omit to record a most manly 
speech by Mr. Horsman to the non-electors of Stroud. He 
refuses to be coerced into pledges in which he does not be- 
lieve. He will vote for the admission of representatives of the 
working men, but he will not, by a meaningless reduction of 
the suffrage according to house-rent, niga, Sipe ape. edu- 
cation, and property by numbers alone. He spoke straight 
out, and to non-electors, and if all candidates of his opinions 
had the same moral courage, we should soon have a plan of 
Reform which would admit the workman without turning out 
his employer. 


The week’s debate in the Italian Parliament has ended in 
a great triumph for the Government, 232 against 79. Baron 
Ricasoli and his colleagues have gained greatly by being put 
on their defence. Their three dangerous enemies are Austrian 
ambition, Neapolitan self-indulgence, and lying Rumour. 
The first they are rapidly preparing to meet ; the second they 
are slowly endeavouring to curb ; the last evades their grasp 
like a phantom, and yet cripples the influence of Italy in Eu- 
rope by the fables of disunited councils and intestine troubles 
which it sows abroad. Perhaps the winged falsehoods which 
fly northwards in such fatal hosts from Rome herald the 
flight of those wingless falsehoods which have built their nests 
on the Vatican and the Quirinal. 





The annual session of the Social Science Association for 
1862 will be held in London soon after the Exhibition, and 
a meeting has been called at the Mansion House for 20th 
December, to decide on the necessary arrangements. 


The clergy had prepared a bull-baiting for Lord Granville 
for Tuesday last, on the subject of the Revised Education 
Code, which, however, that nobleman adroitly avoided by 
two statements—that it would not be advisable for many to 
deliver themselves orally after so long a memorial had been 
read,—and that whatever they might say would make no 
difference. After this, the urbanity with which Lord 
Granville offered to discuss any little difficulties with indi- 
vidual zealots had naturally small effect. It was a graceful 
bowing out. 


We have little from America on the internal struggle. 
The Northern naval expedition has accomplished nothing, 
and a fleet loaded with stones to be sunk in the harbours of 
Savannah and Charleston has not yet arrived at its destina- 
tion. The border warfare in Kentucky and Missouri con- 
tinues without results, and the generals vie with each other 
in pro-slavery pe saany orgy The latest papers record, 
however, one cheering fact. It would seem probable that 
there is a man left among the American politicians. The 
Freesoil party, which is immensely stronger than Eng- 
lishmen, deceived by their exclusive attention to the tone 
of New York, are accustomed to believe, are calling on 
Fremont to lead them against the Administration. The 
Germans, whose influence is increasing everywhere, are his 





meeting precisely meant. Three days after, the Orangemen 


devoted followers, aud it seems probable that he could even 
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put himself at the head of a great party supported by the 
entire West. General Fremont calmly declines the support 
thus tendered him, and waits till summoned by the na- 
tion, instead of a party, to carry out the inevitable policy. 
We do not know a more bitter necessity than that which, 
just as the sentence of slavery appears imminent, compels 
Englishmen to assist in staying its execution. 


The Emperor of Russia has changed his Ministry into a 
Cabinet. The Ministers have been hitherto secretaries, with- 
out power even toadvise. They are now, however, to con- 
sider all important questions conjointly and report on them 
asa council. This innovation is to be followed by an exten- 
sion of the Council of the Empire, which will be increased 
by the addition of independent persons, and invested with 
some legislative authority, of course without impairing in 
theory the power of the Czar. The origin and meaning of 
these reforms is explained in another place. 





Sranre.—The conflict understood to have been raging between M. 
Fould and the remainder of the Ministry has terminated in the victory 
of the financier. He claimed the power of a Premier, and insisted that 

. any expenditure ordered by a Minister should be previously approved 
by him. His colleagues resisted, and the Emperor was supposed to be 
unwilling to pene, such authority, but the situation was too press- 
ing even for his Majesty, and the Moxi¢eur of December 12 contains 
the following decree: “ Considering that it imports essentially 
to the order of the finances that the charges on the Budget should 
not be augmented without the Minister of Finance having been en- 
abled to appreciate and to acquaint us whether there may be suffi- 
cient resources to meet such additional charges, we decree that for 
the future no decree authorizing or ordering any works or measures 
whatever which may add to the charges of the Budget shall be 
submitted to us for our signature unless accompanied by an opinion 
from the Minister of Finance.” The measure has given satisfac- 
tion, as M. Fould is believed in Paris to be really desirous of eco- 
nomy. The Chambers will meet about the middle of January. The 
Council of State has considered M. Fould’s proposals for retrench- 
ment, and is, it is said, but moderately sat isfied with them. 

All kinds of reports are afloat as to the action of France in the 
American quarrel, but the following is the latest and perhaps the 
most consistent. The Government has requested the President to 
explain distinetly whether the Southerners are rebels or belligerents. 
If belligerents, they must have the advantage of that position; if 
rebels the right of asylum has been violated, and France will be com- 
pelled to assert the general law of Europe. General Scott has 
suddenly quitted Paris, according to the journals because summoned 
from Washington, but according to Mr. Thurlow Reed, because, 
though anxious for pacification, he desires to be at the post of 
danger. ‘The crisis 1s keenly felt by the trading community, who 
dread the establisment of a Northern blockade as much as they de- 
sire the breaking up of the Southern one. ‘The dispute immediately 
increased the price of bread. 

A statement has been published showing that the occupation of 
Rome has cost the French Government, since 1848, nearly five mil- 
lions sterling. 

The Minister of the Interior has warned the Ami de la Religion 
for an article upon Reform in Russia, which, he says, contains an 
insult to the constitution of France. The article does not contain 
an allusion to France, unless this be it: “The liberal breath which 
has penetrated into Russia cannot any longer be suppressed. After 
having emancipated one part of the nation, the chief of the State 
will be rapidly induced to guarantee it completely from the tyranny 
of subalterns, from the rapacity of mercenaries as well as from the 
catastrophe of omnipotence, and to acknowledge that Byzantian 
absolutism is to a Christian monarchy what demagogical licentious- 
ness is to liberty.” The allusions to the tyranny of subalterns are, 
of course, most offensive to M. de Persigny, who has, besides, 
a curious fear of the press, and thinks an article may upset a 
throne. 


Staly.—The debate in the Italian Parliament has continued up to 
December 10th. M. Ratazzi spoke on the 5th, and admitted that 
the fault—the failure at Rome—did not lie with the King’s Govern- 
ment. Any other Administration must have equally failed. He 
would not, he said, complain of the terms offered as compromising 
the sovereignty of the King, for the terms never even reached the 
Pope, and he would not hold the Minister responsible for the dis- 
banding of the Bourbon army and of the volunteer corps. Rome, 
he said, was the capital of Italy, though occupied by French troops, 
but its deliverance was a mere question of time, and he believed the 
Kmperor desired to withdraw the army. It was offer the Italian 
Government had officially claimed Rome that the Emperor had re- 

nized the ay a of Italy. He denied any tendency towards 
ecaraiseen € ‘rance, but believed that Italy ought to be her 
ally. He desired that internal affairs should be more closely 
cared for, that the volunteers and national guard should be mobilized, 
and that the condition of the finances should be investigated, for the 
single State actually cost more than the congeries of States which 
formerly existed. M. Ricasoli followed his rival, and contended that 
the charge of internal misgovernment was false or exaggerated. 
There been crimes, but they were owing to the corruption of the 
former Governments. ‘The armed police (carabineers) had ion raised 





to 13,000 men, and would be raised to 19 ; bri 

limited to the Basilicata and Terra di Se ga Pie sah 
soils in the Neapolitan provinces, while ouly 42 attacks had ~ 
made on them in six months. He had given up the idea of reg; 
abolished the lieutenancies as separate centres of political actio, 
and prepared a bill for extending the Italiam laws over Tuscan 
He repeated his views as to the solution of the Roman question 
arguing, as usual, for the total separation of civil and ecclesj mm 
power. Ricasoli was followed by the remaining Ministers 
whom General della Rovere stated that the army contained ‘200,005 
efficient soldiers, and would be raised by spring to 300,000, * 
cadres of the Southern army would be filled up with 50,000 ‘Volun 
teers, and Garibaldi would be invited to accept the command, i. 
Minister of Public Works asserted that within a year the jour 

Turin to Naples would only take 40 hours, and the Minister of 
Marine informed the House that Italy bad 83 armed ships 

ing 989 cannon, and of 13,480-horse power, while the Austrian oa 
had only 80 ships, 703 cannon, and 6473-horse power. Four ’ 
Italian frigates would be ready in a few months. Petrucellj della 
Gattina followed the Ministry in a long speech full of inyegtiye 
against the French and the Pope. The Emperor, he declared, who 
feared the revolution, and would have left Rome had Garibalj 
pressed on, remained at Rome simply to further French jateresis 
The French sceptre had repeatedly broken the Popes. 

“ Napoleon temporizes and wavers, awaiting events which ay 

even now looming in the horizon, when he may have a reason, a pre. 
text, to decide whether he is to crush this poor Italy utterly, or else 
drag her along as a handmaid, as an accomplice. If, then, France 
obstinately remains at Rome, how can we induce herto go? There 
is only one means, and that is to make the ground so hot under her 
feet at Rome, to render it so intolerable, such a Calvary, such g 
galley, as to cause her to quit it in dismay.” He then recommended 
verpetual agitation in Rome. “ Let the Romans,” he said, “beware 
10w they shed a single drop of French blood ; but let Italian blood 
innocent blood, the blood of unarmed, defenceless men, run through 
the streets of Rome, as it does in those of Warsaw; the drops of 
that blood, the blood of that people, claiming the rights of their 
brethren, will be printed on the pale brow of the Emperor like the 
marks of a red-hot iron; they wil strike into his heart such remorse 
and terror that he will rise terrified at night and wander restlessly 
about the gilded halls of the Tuileries, crying, with Shakspeare’s 
hero, ‘ I have murdered sleep!’ ” 

As to the Pope: “ Was there a Roman question for the Italian 
people? No; the Pope is a most holy Janus with two faces ; one 
is serene, august, and it is that of the Pontiff; the other is idjotie, 
ferocious, brutal—that of the King of Rome. Now, had Italy any. 
thing in common with the Pontiff or with the King of Rome ? With 
the Pontiff? But the Italian Government is not a council. It does 
not discuss the Pope; it does not discuss whether the Pope was or 
not the head of Christendom—whether he is the first of bishops— 
whether he is above the Councils—whether he can fabricate dogmas, 
concordats, and so forth—whether there could be a Catholicism 
without a Pope—the great solution of the Catholic question with 
which Henry VIII. busied himself. Italy did not discuss Chris 
tinanity when she knew that the scholars of a neighbouring nation, 
Strauss, Daub, Paulus, &c., look upon it as a myth, as a natural phe- 
nomenon. Italy did not enter into the question of the Lower Empire, 
well knowing that the Papacy is now like one of those Egyptian 
pyramids, so grand outside, with nothing but a mummy within.” 
After this speech the debate languished, and on December Ith 
the Chamber passed a vote of confidence in the Government by 23? 
to 79. 


Gustria.—There has been no intelligence from Austria for some 
weeks of the slightest interest. ‘The system of levying the taxes by 
billeting soldiers upon refractory officials seems still pursued, and is 
partially successful ; and Hungary is reported perfectly quiet. The 
Reichsrath has accomplished nothing. 


Prussisa.—The elections throughout the kingdom have ended in a 
immense majority for the advanced Liberals, only a few of the aristo- 
cratic party being returned. The Government, it is said, is some- 
what afraid of the new Chamber, and will endeavour to make a con- 
promise with it. ‘The point of contest apparently will be the vote for 
the standing army. This vote the King is anxious to increase, am 
the Liberals anxious to diminish, and the King’s interest in the 
point will probably be used to extort reforms. All kinds of rumours 
are afloat as to the King’s reactionary desigus, but none of them ate 
based on any solid foundation. 





Rassis.—The Emperor has issued a ukase ordering that his 
Ministers shall meet as a Cabinet Council, and consider ; 1- ‘The pro- 
»ositions and plans of organization and of amelioration of the various 
se we of the service entrusted to each of the Ministries a 
superior Administrations. 2. The informations on the progress 
made in the works relating to the organization and amelioration © 
the various branches of service directed by the Ministers and superio! 
chiefs of the Administration, and the proposals of which the object 
to remove the difficulties which might arise in the course of t 
works. 3. ‘The preliminary propositions which may be brought for- 
ward in the Ministries and in the superior Administrations as to t¢ 
necessity of abrogating or modifying some one of the laws in force, 
observing always that the projects of laws drawn up after & & 





amination of these propositions in the order indicated hereafter 
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shall be submitted to the Council of the Empire by the Minister, 
or by the superior Administration whence they shall origi- 
4. Measures requiring the concurrence of various Ad- 
miaistrations, and which from their essence ought not to be submitted 
to the examination of the other superior institutions of the Empire. 
g. All information respecting the most important administrative acts 
ja each Ministry or superior Administration which might demand a 
collective consideration. Such information is laid before the Cabinet 
Council in order that each Minister and Chief of Administration 
shall be informed of the principal acts and arrangements emanating 
from the other Ministries and superior Administrations. 6. The 
conclusions of special commissions instituted by superior order for 
the examination of accounts furnished by Ministers and superior 
Administrations. 7. In fine, the affairs which, by special order of his 
Imperial Majesty, shall be submitted to the preliminary examination 

to the Council of Ministers.” 

le Nord states that the greater Council will be immediately in- 
qreased by the addition of non-official persons, and will be invested 
with a legislative authority. Its debates will also be made, to a 
¢ertain extent, public through the press. 





Garkry.—A sudden and tremendous fall has occurred in the value 
of paper money in Constantinople. This event is said, officially, to 
have been caused by certain speculators whose machinations have 
been defeated by the Government. The financial position is, how- 
ever, undoubtedly bad, aud the Government await with anxiety the 
arival of Fuad Pasha, the new Grand Vizier, who is supposed to be 


a good financier. 








ee journals deprecate the dispute between Eng- 
jand and America, as interfering with the reorganization of Mexico. 


Guwerira.—The text of Mr. Jefferson Davis’s Message has been re- 
ceived. It is a well-written document, and is written in temperate 
tone. Mr. Davis, after describing the Southern victories, depre- 
cating the anarchy in Missouri, and denying that he intended to 
coerce Kentucky, analyzes his system of finance. “The con- 
dition of the Treasury, will, doubtless, be a subject of anxious 
inquiry on your part. I am happy to say that the financial system 
already adopted has worked well so far, and promises good results 
for the future. To the extent that Treasury notes may be issued 
the Government is enabled to borrow money without interest, and 
thus facilitates the conduct of the war. This extent is measured by 
the portion of the field of circulation which these notes can be made 
to occupy. The proportion of the field thus occupied depends, again, 
upon the amount of the debts for which they are receivable, and dues, 
not only to the Confederate and State Governments, but also to cor- 
porations and individuals, are payable in this medium. A large 
amount of it may be circulated at par. There is every reason to 
believe that the Confederate Treasury note is fast becoming such a 
medium. ‘The provision that these notes should be convertible 
into Confederate Stock bearing 8 per cent. interest, at the plea- 
sure of the holder, ensures them against a depreciation below 
the value of that stock, and no considerable fall in that value 
need be feared so long as the interest shall be punctually paid. 
The punctual payment of this interest has been secured by the 
Act, passed by you at the last session, imposing such a rate 
of taxation as must provide sufficient means for that purpose.” He 
suggests the construction of 40 miles of railroad, which com- 
lete the communication, and asserts that the States, if they are 

l, possess sufficient means to finish the struggle. The people, 
he declares, are resolved, and look “ with contemptuous astonishment 
on those with whom they have so recently been associated,” and 
who applaud such tyrannical violations of their Constitution, On 
the San Jacinto affair he says, ‘ These gentlemen (the Commissioners) 
were as much under the jurisdiction of the British Government, upon 
that ship and beneath its flag, as if they had been on its soil, and a 
claim on the part of the United States to seize them in the streets 
of London would have been as well founded as that to apprehend 
them where they were taken. Had they been malefactors, and citi- 
zens even of the United States, they could not have been arrested 
on a British ship or on British soil, unless under the express provi- 
sions of a treaty, and according to the forms therein provided for the 
extradition of criminals. But rights the most an seem to have 
lost all respect in their eyes.” 

Literally nothing has been reported of the progress ot the internal 
Struggle ; but Mr. Russell remarks that the feeling between the pro- 
and anti-slavery parties is becoming very bitter. In St. Louis, Cin- 
¢Cimuati, and New York, violent speeches against slavery and in favour 
of General Fremont have been made and heard with applause, and a 
ten-cent subscription has been started to present him with a sword, 


and test his popularity. General Fremont is at New York, but | 


firmly declines for the present any ovation. It is said that the 
binet is divided on the abolition question. Messrs. Cameron, 
Chase, and Welles being for, and Messrs. Seward, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith against the slaves. The President is for abolition. This, 
Owever, is mere rumour, all that is certain being a split in the 
binet. 
The papers say little on the ‘Mason and Slidell case,” appearing 
to believe it quite certain that England will take no notice beyond 
king a remonstrance. Lord Lyons has taken no action, and every- 


y waits apparently for the President’s message and the action of 


at Britain, Considerable uneasiness is said to exist in com- 
mercial circles, and several journals support a conciliatory policy in 
event of any demand for reparation. Lt is observable that ouly 








one paper appears to have recommended a release of the Commis- 
sioners without demand. Reports are current of letters from the 
Marine Department to Captain Wilkes thanking him for his gallautry, 
and of sentences uttered by Lord Lyons and Mr. Seward, but they 
are all illusory. 

The Government of Canada has resolved to fortify the frontier. 


——————————————————_———— 


Yomre, 


Monpay, December 97H. 

Tue Master of the Rolls gave judgment in the case of “ Marsh o. the 
Secretary of State in Council for India,” which was tried last month. 
The plaintiff was the personal representative of the late Lord Clive, 
and claimed five lacs of rupees, being the amount Lord Clive made 
over to the late Company as a trust-fund, the interest of which was 
to be applied to the relief of disabled officers and privates in the 
Company’s service. The contract between Lord Clive and the Com- 
pany was made in 1770, and contained a provision that “in case at 
any time after the year 1754 the Company should cease to employ a 
military force in their actual pay and service in the East Indies, and 
also ships for carrying on their trade and commerce, then in such 
case the Company would pay to Lord Clive, his executors, adminis- 
trators, and assigns, for his and their own use, the sum of five lacs 
of rupees, but subject, nevertheless, to the payment of all such pen- 
sions and annuities as should at such time be chargeable upon the 
said trust funds.” The Company ceased to employ ships for carrying 
on their trade and commerce in 1838; in 1858 all their property, 
rights, powers, and authority were transferred to the Crown. The 
plaintiff, therefore, contended that the Company having ceased to 
employ a military force, he, as representative of Lord Clive, was 
entitled to the five lacs of rupees. The Master of the Rolls decided 
that the five lacs were trust money in the hands of the Company, and 
passed, with all other trust funds, to her Majesty, under the Act of 
1858. The effect of this decision, he was glad to say, would simply 
be that the fund would be applicable to the purpose for which it was 
originally intended, the only difference being that it would be ad- 
ministered by the hands of the Crown instead of by the Company. 
The bill was, therefore, dismissed. 

— Mr. Danby Seymour, M.P., for Poole, presided at the Annual 
Meeting of the Sherborne Agricultural Society, and in returning 
thanks for his health, spoke on the American difficulty. With regar 
to the cotton question, he considered that good had sprang from evil. 
The soil of India was now as free to the settler as the soil of Eng- 
land, and nothing but the failure of the cotton supply could have 
extorted this from its rulers. The affair of the Trent was doubtless 
an outrage on the English flag, but if the same respect for law was 
felt on the other side of the Atlantic as there was on this, he had 
great hopes of a pacific solution of the question. 

‘Our despatch had gone forth, stating that we considered ourselves wronged 
according to international law, and that we demanded reparation; but when an 
answer came to that despatch then a difficult question might be brought before 
the nation. If the law officers of America state that they are of the same 
opinion as ours—that what has been done is contrary to the law of nations—then, 
of course, they must give reparation, and the affuir would be settled. But 
supposing they gave a contrary opinion, there would then be a most important 
question for consideration. ‘Two courses would then be open to us. One was 
instantly to send an army to demand satisfaction, The other was to take the 
opinion of some dispassionate party, to state between us what the law of the case 
is. He would not prescribe the course, but he hoped no means would be spared 
to keep peace. We were principals in this affair, and they were principals. We 
did not wish to shed blood—we did not wish to commit carnage, as it would be 
upon blood relations, or to cause those rankling feelings which must survive the 
| hot hour of battle for many generations. We wished to avoid that, if possible, 

and if the position arose to which he had alluded, knowing that we possessed a 
| Vast power, we should, at the same time, slow forbearance equal to that power ; 
| we sliould take the opinion of some dispassionate jurist, or some neutral State, 

before proceeding to the ultimate and last resource, Living in this 19th century, 
| and in these civilized times, he said it was our duty, as far as we possibly could, to 
| avoid entering intoa quarrel, although we knew how well we should behave when 

once in it. While it was most improbable the opinion of any dispassionate person 

would be against us—while it was almost certain we had suffered wrong at the 

hands of America, and if full and instant reparation be not given for the injuries 

we have received, still we should be adding to our strength, and adding to our 

reputation for forbearance, if we took the opinion of some independent third party. 
| Then our position would be stronger; and if America refused to give reparation 
| after that, we should instantly resort to force, and never lay down our arms as 
| long as we had power to wield them in a just cause. And he was certain they 
would be considered as out of the pale of civilization, and as a lawless mob instead 
of a nation, in declining to listen to a dispassionate arbiter. (dApplause.)” 

— Mr. Paget, M.P. for Nottingham, at a Liberal banquet held in 
that town on ‘Thursday, referred thus to the American outrage : 

“ An act has been perpetrated by an officer of an armed ship of the Federal 
tepublic which is an outrage against the law of nations and an insult to the 
Sritish flag. (Cheers.) That insult must either be repaired or it must be 
resented. (Loud cheers.) 1 hope that the representations that are being made 
by Her Majesty's Government, under the seuse of a full and deep respousibility, 
| will have a proper effect, for upon ihe result of their negotiations de ends the 
| lives of thousands of our fellow-creatures I do hope that the result of their 
| remoustrances and representations will be met on the part of the Government of 
North America with such apologies as will enable us to continue with them on 
those friendly relations which we have hitherto done. But if those represen- 
tations should fail—if reparation is refused—then we must incur and inflict all 
the horrors of war, which, terrible as they may be, are a thousand times better 
for us and the whole civilized race than to submit to the flag of England being 
insulted unrepaired (loud cheers), or to be trampled dowa by violence unredressed.” 
( Cheers.) 

— Mr. Smith O’Brien has addressed a letter to Mr. Seward on 
the prospect of a war between America and England. He strongly 
urges the liberation of the Southern Comunissioners as a first step 
towards a reconciliation between South and North. The permanent 
subjugation of the former by force of arms being, in his opinion, im- 
possbile. When the two are ouce again united, Mr. O’Brien 
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England would find f keting the | Lairdites being pretty evenly divided, the general result 
predict ould soon find some excuse for pocketi e " neral result was equal 
all y * sult : 4. * discordant whic ever side the speaker belonged to. Rather mor 
“England would not hesitate to assail you, as she assailed the Chinese, if you | than the usual amount of election riot was also displayed og the 
were unable to defend yourselves; but when she shall find that the shores of | oecasion. ‘I'he big loaf and the little loaf were sotitedl’ for the 


America are to be protected by a million of armed men who have profited by the | sion with great effect, the contrast between Liberal plent i 
perience of at least one campaign—when she shall find that every harbour and : base i - eral plenty an 
ony tat foam, the frontier He Maine to the extremity of Texas is about to send poe we em | yea hantsed agree rel ol re of beef, 
out privateers which will intercept, even in Australia, the gold-laden vessels of on the pole together with the big loaf. e Lairdites responded with 
England—when she recollects that if she places a regiment on the borders of | a mask, with a herring in its mouth ; the point of the joke, however 
Canada a large portion of that regiment will desert to the United States—when | q peared merely to consist in subsequently throwing the herri ig 
she reflects —— go to war — pepe nr — will be me ty aa Ne Brassey’s face. A plucked and emaciated goose, rie 
Irish soldiers, who pant for an o unity of avenging the wr of their race | ¢, ; , Inscribed 
—when she } is alan that 5,000,000 % Irishmen De iiten on island which Young Brassey,” was also waved in front of the hustings. ‘My 
lies by her side will sympathize with America rather than with England in such Hind proposed, and Colonel King seconded, Mr. Laird; and Mr. 
a struggle—when she forebodes, with gloomy forecast, that the glory of England | Ravenscroft and Mr. Segar performed the same office for Mr. B 
will for ever pass away, and become matter of history if ever France and America | Mr. Laird then addressed the crowd, and expressed himself Po 
shall unite in hostility to her-—when she knows that the ruler of France is watch- | | iheral Conservative. With regard to the question of the day, be 


ing like an eagle for an rtunity to pounce upon his prey, and that France | — : rn 
will be oman by oo ouaatig of Spain, and he gratitude of Italy, she will | WS prepared to support Lord Palmerston in any vigorous measures 


be slow to encounter those hazards, even in defence of the flag that ‘has braved | to maintain the honour of the British flag unsullied, Mr, B 
a thousand years the battle and the breeze.’ then briefly explained his political opinions, which, he said, wer 
“ For myself, circumstances have rendered me for as a mere spec- | thoroughly Liberal. He was in favour of an extension of the fray. 
tator ray pol eee me — aa oe weleh the eapietions of ap — chise with protection to the voter in exercising it, and the abolitioy 
are directed. It is part of the creed of my countrymen that ‘ England's diffi- of — r i a med of ory ave hicl a pe as re. 
culty is Ireland's opportunity,’ and therefore I ought perhaps to rejoice in the eh: erance for Mr. Drassey, and the pol, which was Gemanded gp 

rospect of a war between England and the Northern States of America, in the | behalf of Mr. Laird, was fixed for the following day (Tuesday), 
hope that it may bring England into wey & but much as I desire the resto- — Mr. W. Williams, M.P. for Lambeth, addressed a large meet. 
ration of the legislative independence of Ireland, I would not purchase it by ing of his constituents at the Horns Tavern, Kennington, on Mon. 


encouraging one section of the people of America to destroy the other. . ° : . 
“ Earneatly, then, do I pray for a cessation of the fratricidal war which now day night. Last Session, he said, was a very laborious one. Most 


rages in America—and I trust that the same kind Providence which shall con- important measures had been passed through their various s 
cede to you such a spirit of reconciliation will hereafter yield to us also the | between midnight and two in the morning. Many useful and im. 
blessings of self-government, and render us worthy to enjoy those blessings.” ortant bills had become law. The establishment of Post Office 
— An influential meeting in favour of the repeal of the hop duty | Savings Banks, the Bankruptcy Reform, the Commercial Treaty with 
was held at Worcester, on Saturday. Sir T. E. Winnington, M.P., | France, the consolidation of the criminal law, and the repeal of the 
— and there were also present Mr. F. W. Knight, Mr. King | paper duty, were all measures of the utmost importance and value, 
ing, M.P., and a deputation from the Central Hop Duty Repeal | Several things, however, he regretted to say, were left undone : the 


Association, consisting of Lord Holmesdale, M.P., Mr. J. 8. Dodson, | monstrous injustices of the income tax were still unremedied, and 


M.P., Mr. Beresford Hope, &c., also attended. Several resolutions, 
in favour of a total repeal of the duty, were passed, the principal 
arguments advanced being based yl the fallacious character of the 
revenue derived from the duty, and the unfair advantage given to the 
foreign planter, in the shape of bondiug privileges, which enabled him 
to keep his hops in bond until the market suited him, while the 
English grower had to pay his duty at once. 


— “A mass meeting” of Irish Nationalists was held in the Rotunda | **tending to their business. 


(Dublin) on Thursday, for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
imminent war with America. The O’Donoghue, M.P., took the chair, 
but was not supported by a single brother member, niagistrate, priest, 
or member of the corporation; the room, however, being densely 
crowded with labourers, mechanics, &c. The chairman, in his speech, 
impressed upon his hearers the responsibility thrown upon them in the 
present critical junction. 

“ It is, then, our duty at such a crisis, since England is resolved to go to war 
with the Northern States of America—if she can—it is clearly our duty to de- 
cide what course we shall take. (Cheers.) ‘This is our duty, provided we do 
not feel bound to do as England pleases (Shouts of * Never /’) irrespective of our 
own interests, sympathies, and national prejudices. If, however, we do not feel 
entitled to take an independent course—it we are bound to do as England pleases 
(Cries of ‘ No, no !’)—well, | say, if we do—suppose we do feel bound, in that 
cuse we have no business here; for the intentions of England are as plain as the 
sun at noonday. England is aware of the unfortunate state of things in Ame- 
rica, and imagines that she would have no great difficulty in crushing the 
Northern States, This may not be so easily done. (Shouts of ‘ Bravo !” waving 
of hats, and tremendous cheering.) Nevertheless, England is impressed with the 
notion of her superior strength. Now, I am perfectly certain that the people, if, 
as it is sometimes said, Ireland is really nothing more than a part of England 
(No, no)—if, as it is sometimes said, that Irishmen are in fact Englishmen in ever 
respect (Cries of ‘ Never’) except the accident of birth, then I suppose we wi 
in that case follow the example of London, Liverpool, Manchester, and Birming- 
ham, and ery ‘ War, war! Down with the stripes and stars!’ (Shouts of 
* Never !" and loud cheers for the Yankees.) Then [ suppose I am right in sup- 
posing that this is not an indignation meeting (cheers); that we are not met here 
like abject sycophants to echo the sounds of Euglish wrath, and that weare met 
here as Irishmen to consult for the safety ot Ireland. (Yells and groans.) 
Now, I am perfectly certain that the great majority of Irishmen will object to 
contribute either men or money for tle purpose of enabling England to make 
war with the Northern States. (nthusiustic cheering.) At the same time I 
um perfectly confident that the very contrary will-be said in addresses emanating 
from corporations (Aisses), poor-law guardians, town commissioners, and other 
sources, which almost invariably misrepresent our opinions.” 

Mr. P. J. Smyth, a member of the M‘Manus deputation from Ame- 
rica, spoke as follows : 

“ England looks forward, perhaps, to an easy victory over America; rather let 

her take to heart these words of The Times, and be prepared to encounter upon 
that continent the Nemesis of tlree centuries of misrule. (Prolonged cheers. ) 
There is no Irishman in America who will consent to be the ally of England. 
(‘Hear, hear,’ and * Bravo!’) She looks to Canada, perhaps. Maybe there, 
too, she reckons without her host. ‘There are Irishmen in Canada, and French- 
men, which is quite as bad. (aughter.) Shelooks to Iveland, it may be; let 
her contemplate that ordered mass of men, full 20,000 strong, who followed to 
the grave the other day the remains of a man who lived and died a rebel. 
(‘Hear, hear,’ tremendous cheering and waving of hats.)” 
Several other speeches of a similar churacter were delivered, but the 
meeting broke up without any more definite resolution having been 
passed than one recommending the appointment of a committee, “ to 
take into consideration the advisability of an organization on the pre- 
sent state of affairs at home and abroad,” 


Tvrspay, DecEMBER 10TH. 

— The nomination for Birkenhead took place on Monday; Mr. 
Laird and Mr. 'Thomas Brassey, jun., both of whom have been before 
the constituency since its creation by the Act of last Session, being 
the only two candidates. An enormous crowd of partisans of each 
candidate had assembled for the purpose of exerting their lungs to 
the utmost in alternate cheering and groaning. Brasseyites and 








the restricted franchise had not yet been extended by a Reform Bill, 
|The ballot had not yet been obtained, and there ye to bea 
,retrograde feeling in the House of Commons on the subject of 
church rates. The Government proposition to create another metro. 
| politan borough had been rejected, 
we Not because the metropolis had a representation commensurate with its wealth 
and population, gut because the metropolitan members were always in their places 
(“ Shame!”) There were in the House of Commons 
| no less than 76 members returned by constituencies which in the aggregate num- 
| bered lessthan that of the Borough of Lambeth, which returned only two 
| tatives. Now, if the members for Lambeth were in their places when those 76 
| gentlemen were absent, the former would have a very great advantage over the 
| latter; but if the 76 were present, the members for Lambeth would cut buts 
|sorry figure. (Zaughter.) He must say that the Government deserved the 
| defeat they experienced in one of the counties to which an additional member had 
| been given, because the Appropriation of Seats Bill was brought in against the 
| interests of the Reform party.” : L 
| After some remarks on the present extravagant national expenditure, 
| Mr. Williams referred to our national defences aud the American 
difficulty : 

“We had 102,000 militiamen and 170,000 volunteers; and the existence of 
the latter force ought to enable the Government to do with a less army than they 
jhad. (Cries of ‘ America,’ and cheers.) The volunteers were now toasted at 
jall aristocratic dinners. Their patriotism was so much appreciated by their 
a that aristocrats found it necessary to couple them with the army and 
| navy ; but when there was a demand for the reduction of the army, the reply was, 
, that the volunteers could not be depended on for soldiers’ duty. (Cries of * Come 
to America !’) He approved the principle of neutrality on which the present 
Government had acted in their foreign policy. He had a horror of bloodshed; 
but he was the last man in England that would see our country insulted or 
trodden upon, whatever the cost of defending her might be. (Great cheering.) 
We had now on our hands a most unfortunate affair with regard to America 
(Hear, hear.) He had watched the whole business with great interest, and he 
thought that our Government had acted with the most perfect neutrality towards 
the two parties, although the Northern States had—as he believed, most unjustly 
—charged us with offences of all sorts. (Cheers.) The capture of those four 
gentlemen on board an English packet was a matter that must be settled by 
| either of two means—either by peaceable negotiation or by the reverse. (Hear, 
|hear.) He hoped that the Americans would have sense enough to meet the 
question with justice, and, if they did so, peace would be the result. He was 
quite sure that the British Government would be most ready to meet them on the 
om of going no further than was necessary for the protection of the honout 
and character of this country, which were what every Englisliman, no matter 
what might be his party, was decidedly determined to uphold. (Zoud cheering.)” 

Wepnespay, DECEMBER 1] TH. 

— Mr. Horsman, M.P. for Stroud, addressed his constituents on 
Tuesday. The three great questions of the late session had been, he 
said, finance, foreign policy, and Parliamentary Reform. On the 
finance question, he would only remark that the repeal of the pa 
duty, to which he had felt it his duty to repeat the objections he 
advanced in the Pen years, had been carried. The question of 
Parliamentary Reform, killed in 1860, had been buried, in the silence 
of the Queen’s Speech, in 1861, the nation indulging in a general fit 
of merriment on finding that the national, overpowering, and irre- 
sistible demand, of which so much had been heard, was admitted, by 
its own apostles, to be such a gigantic sham that only 46 out of 
650 Members of the House of Commons could be found to enter 4 
formal and unmeaning protest against the abandonment of Reform. 
Now that Lord John Russell, who had stormed office upon a pledge 
of Reform, had been convinced of his error in attempting 0 
force ill-digested measures of Reform upon the country, he was n0 
longer disliked and distrusted, but the nation could now appreciate 
his really valuable services in a field far more suited to his genius at 
promising for his renown. He was now, instead of a weakness, the 





ornament and mainstay of the Cabinet to which he poring The 





interest attesting te foreign affairs during the past year had been 
chiefly engaged 


y three contests in Italy, Austria, and America. 
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ian regard. to Italy, it was not the fault of England if Italiau inde- 
' was not recognized all over the world, but of France, who 
an army at Rome, which has the effect of protecting the 
~"ands of the Pope, of fermenting insurrection at Naples, of per- 
ing intrigues at Turin, and keeping up that uncertainty which 
the future of Italy, The Austrian empire was now in a very 
itical situation, and ie yeh might be the importance of Austria 
er t European Powef, it entirely depended upoa the manner in 
oie she closed the Hungarian contest whether it was either prac- 
able or desirable to maintain her in that position. The question, 
however, which was now occupying all England, was the probability 
ofa war with America, After briefly reviewing the origin smd his- 
tory of the civil war—the true description of which had been forcibly 
d by Earl Russell—“the North were fighting for empire, 
the South for independence,” he proceeded. or years past the 
Northern mind has undoubtedly been filled with the ambitious scheme 
of uniting the whole American continent in one republic of surpassing 
grandeur, which should give the law to all the other nations of the 
gord. The Southerners, on the other hand, preferred immediate inde- 
pendence to a share in the prospective grandeur. They therefore se- 
ceded, and he (Mr. Horsman) would not attempt to justify suena step, 
When the secession was actually accomplished, aud war declared, the 
Jish Government, however, foresaw the contest was likely to be 
serious—protracted—and wisely determined to acknowledge the South | 
as abelligerent power. The North had appealed to the anti-slavery 
ing of this country for sympathy ; but they had not only declared 
that, if successful, they would not abolish slavery, but offered every 
security for its perpetuation, and it was notorious that the hatred of 
the North for the slave was even deeper and more unrelenting than 
that of the South. The war, however, was still going on, and at pre- 
sent the only result was the utter and disastrous breakdown of the 
civil power of the North ; no effectual progress whatever having been 
made in the subjugation of the South. With regard to the affair 
of the Trent, Mr. Horsman expressed his cordial approval of the 
calm but decided attitude taken by the Government on the question, 
He believed that while the demand for reparation had been made 
with great firmness, it had been couched in language so conciliatory 
as to leave the American Government no possible opening to recede 
from the false position with honour. In conclusion, Mr. Horsman 


“Whether there is ‘peace or war in America, I hold the disruption of the 
Union to be an accomplished fact. Only two questions then remained to be 
asked. First, what should be tive effect of the division of the Union on slavery ? 
My belief is that it must be the death-blow of slavery, becanse I hold it to be 
impossible that the Slave and the Free States can co-exist side by side unless the 
legislation of the one assists the institutions of the other. You have a fugitive 
slave law, and all the power of the North is given to the institution of slavery. 
But the moment the Union ends the whole policy of the North is changed, and 
every law that fosters the continuance of slavery is swept away, the whole ener- 
gies of the North are turned in assisting England and France in putting an end 
tothe slave trade, and when a slave in the Southern States has to cross an 
imaginary boundary-line and become free, the South will find it impossible to 
retain slaves, and will be obliged to emancipate them. But what will be the 
effect on the North itself ? It is said the North will be weakened by losing one- 
half the Union. At the end of the last century it was said that if we allowed 
the American colonies to depart, the glory of England was gone. But the 
lonies broke away, and what was considered a great calamity to England, has 
turned out its greatest blessing. So it will be with the North. The North will 
be emancipated from the stain of slavery, but while they are connected with it | 
they cannot be safe and prosperous, The separation will give strength to the 
Northern States. They will start up a newempire. The disasters of the pre- 
sent day having opened their eyes to the unsafe parts of their constitution, they 
will form a stronger Government when the law will not be the American law, but 
theold English law—when the few will govern and the many obey, instead of 
every man governing and no man obeying. (//ear, hear.) When they have 
teverted to principles of government more sound and rational you will then see 
anew empire start forth with a new future before it—with a higher intelligence, 
with a sounder morality, with a purer patriotism—and then if old England is 
fallen or decayed, she may still live again in the blood and the sinews of a young 

on giant, wiio inherits her energies, and perpetuates her language, her 
zation, and religion to nations and ages yet unborn, (Cheers.)” 

— Mr. Whalley, M.P., attended a grand Orange demonstration at 
Dublin, held on Monday night, in the Rotunda, Sir E. Grogan, M.P. 
for the city, in the chair. Maynooth, of course, formed the principal 
subject of Mr. Whalley’s fervid eloquence. He boldly asserted, 
amid ecstatic applause, that the American sympathies of the recent 
“mass meeting” are equally the result of Maynooth teaching with 
the Irish brigands who had disgraced their country by going out to 





| 


teachers of schools receiving the Government. grant waited upon Earl 
Granville and Mr. Lowe, Ne 

presenting a memorial praying for the withdrawal of the 

Code. i 

the memorial, and Earl Granville, in reply, said that Government 
would make their full explanation to Parliament, and to Parliament 
alone. 
subject. 


P., on Wednesday, for the purpose of 
e 


The usual clerical objections were urged at great length in 


Until then he should decline to enter into a discussion on the 


Tuurspay, DecemBer 12tu. 
— The Twenty-fourth Annual Cattle Show of the Smithfield Club 


was opened on Tuesday, at the Baker-street Bazaar, being the last 
occasion on which it will be held there, as the new Agricultural Hall, 
at Islington, will, it is expected, be completed by the next meeting. 
The numbers admitted on the opening day were as large as at any of 
t 
evening was also well attended. 
Society, took the chair, and was mR by the President elect, 


he previous twenty-three shows, and the dimmer on Wednesday 
Lord Berners, the President of the 


Lord Feversham, the Earl of Powis, Lord Tredegar, &c. 

— Messrs. Briscoe and Cubitt, the members for West Surrey, and 
Messrs. Onslow and Bovill, the members for Guildford, were present 
at the ninth annual dinner of the Guildford Agricultural Society, 
which took place on Tuesday. Of course, our relations with America 
formed the principal subject of all the speakers, Mr. Briscoe, M.P., 
said he trusted the American Government would disavow the act of 
Captain Wilkes, but if they would not, he should support any 
measure taken to maintain the dignity of the British flag. Mr. G. 
Cubitt, M.P., said that though an opponent of Government in such 
matters as church rates and reform, when it came to a question of 
peace or war, all parties merged in one, and acceded to Government 4 
whatever support was necessary in maintaining our nation’s honour. 
Mr. Bovill, M.P., said that, in his opinion, the seizure of the Trent 
was an outrage and an insult to the British flag, and he commended 
Government for the vigorous steps they had taken in the matter, In 
conclusion, he expressed his thankfulness that the patriotic support 
which had been accorded to the volunteer movement would enable us 
to exert our full strength in the protection of our Canadian province, 
without leaving our own country undefended. Mr. Onslow, M.P., 
expressed a wish that the difficulty could be decided by arbitration. 
There was no man, he thought, more able to sustain the dignity of 
his country than Lord Palmerston. . i 

— Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, M.P., presided at the Annual Cattle 
Show at Horsham, and there were also present Sir C. M. Burrell, 
M.P., Mr. J. Cave, M.P., Colonel Barttelot, M.P., and the Honowr- 
able H. Wyndham, M.P. The chairman, in proposing the “ Army, 
Navy, and Volunteers,” said that much as he loved peace, he loved 
our national honour more, and he was convinced that peace was not 
best secured by concessions which were not due concessions, and 
were inconsistent with the dignity of the country : 

“ And I am sure of this, that—even in the interests of peace—peace is not 


best secured by concessions that are not due concessions, and which are incon- 
| sistent with the honour and dignity of the country. 
life it is not the bully who goes through life with respect, neither is it the man 
who seeks by concession and by yielding to everybody, and by being put down by 
| everybody, to pass what he calls a quiet life. » 
j trary, the man who, determined to take no liberties with others, is equally 
| determined that no liberties shall be taken with him. 
| is true in private life is true in politics. Of this I feel assured—that there is that 
spirit throughout the land, that if, unhappily, we are driven to war there will be 
| but one unanimous feeling in every class, and in every rank of life. We may 
| hope—and I, for une, do hope—that by sensible concessions on the one side, and 
| by a generous forbearance upon the other, it is 
tained; but if that hope should be falsified, then I feel there is that spirit in 
| England that will insure the full and ample vindication of our rights and honour. 
| (Hear, hear.) Whatever may be our regret at the result of what has now been 
| going on for some time, of this 1 am sure, and have the most unhesitating confi- 
| dence in, that the honour of the country will be supported by Lord Palmerston, 
| who has never been wanting in the vindication of the national rights. ( 
cheers.) Aud side by side with that unhesitating belief I have the certain k ow- 
| ledge and confidence that in such a course, however much we may differ upon 
| other subjects, Lord Palmerston will receive the unhesitating and unflinching 
| support of those who, upon other subjects, may be opposed to him. ( Cheers.) 
Under these circumstances, gentlemen, I have no anxiety as to the result,” 
| Colonel Barttelot said the recent insult was more than we possibly 
could submit to tamely, much as we had previously borne from Ame- 
rica, 
|Government, we must exact reparation. 
|thought the disruption of the United States was not only a good 


(Hear, hear.) In private 


(Hear, hear.) It is, on the con- 


(Loud cheers.) And what 


peer that peace may be wmain- 


Unless an ample apology was at once made by the Federal 
Mr. Cave, M.P., said le 


assist the Pope, and concluded with the following somewhat cold | thing for themselves, but also for the rest of the world. With regard 


assertion respecting Orangeism : 


to our present difficulty with the North, he hoped for peace, but any- 


“I hope the proposed petition wil! mention those things, and bring before the | thing was better than a peace founded upon disgrace. 


Queen herself our complaints, and remind her Majesty sitting on the throne that, 
as has been observed here, the Constitution of 1688 does still exist 

cheers, and Kentish fire), that Orangeism is, in fact, an institution co-ordinate 
with the Crown itself. (/mmense cheering, rounds of Kentish fire, which was | 


hept up for several minutes.)’ 


he Peace Society, through their president, Mr. Pease, have | 
presented a memorial to Lord Palmerston, urging that the question | 


now pending between England and America should be referred to the 


decision of some impartial arbitrator. In support of such a course, | 
the memorial adduces the following resolution unanimously agreed | 
upon by the Paris Conference of 1854, which was prepared by Lord | 
Clarendon, and has since received the cordial approval of eminent | 


Statesmen of all parties : 


“The Plenipotentiaries do not hesitate to express, in the name of their | chair for men who, regardless of eye & 


Governments, the wish that States between which any serious misunderstanding 
may arise should, before appealing to arms, have recourse, so far as cireum- 
stances might allow, to the good offices of a friendly Power.” 

A clause in the Navigation ‘Treaty contracted between England and 
America in 1854, which provides for arbitration in cases of dispute, 
is also referred to in support of the proposal. 

—A deputation of several hundred managers, directors, and 


(tremendous 





— Mr. Milne, M.P. for Leith, in addressing his constituents on 


American affairs, on Tuesday, said that, without any feeling of enmity 
towards the North, he wished success to the South: 


“I believe reunion to be altogether hopeless and impracticable from the hard- 


ships to which the Southerners have been so long subjected by the blind and 


reactionary commercial policy of the North, and from tke heterogeneous ele- 
ments of which the Union was composed, I am also of opinion that disruption 
will best tend to secure to this country in particular immunity from that feeling 
of distrust which has so often been created by their getting up an insane war- 
ery on the occurrence of the slightest misunderstanding about a boundary line, 
or on our remonstrating against the non-fulfilment of their treaty obligations 
for the suppression of the abominable traffic in negroes, (Cheers.) It has, be- 
sides, long been acknowledged in the States that a cry of war with England was the 
surest means of gaining political capital and paving the way to the Presidential 
would thus pander to the passions of 
an ignorant democracy. And this cry of war with England at last became so 
common that we actually began to think little of it, and treated it as a mere 
vulgar frivolity on the part of the mob, trusting, as we were always assured we 
might do, to the destinies of the Republic being in safer hands in case of need, But 
that retiring and influential class of which we have heard so much as existing in 
the States appears to have been altogether mythical, or at least utterly powerless 
to stop that retrograde legislation and practical injustice on the part of majorities 
which, at least, ave helped to bring about the ruin of their country,” 
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— Archbishop M‘Hale has published a long and insolent letter to 
Lord, Palmerston on the alleged Irish famine. He speaks of the 
neglect of agriculture, “brought about by the infatuated Govern- 
ment and systematically perpetuated for the benefit of class interests 
and the periodical slaughter of the people,” and fills nearly a column 
of the Zimes with assertions and accusations, of which the above may 
serve as a specimen. 

Frivay, Decemper 15rH. 

— The Times, of Friday, gives a full account of the military and 
naval preparations now being made in anticipation of war with Ame- 
rica, contrasting the wonderful promptitude with which a perfect 
little army of 12,000 strong will be transported to Canada, with the 
collapse of all the departments at the announcement of the Crimean 
war ; eight battalions of foot (includigg two of Guards), five batteries 
of field artillery, two battalions of Military Train, several companies 
of Engineers, and the new Commissariat aud Hospital Corps, are 
now under orders ; some have already sailed ; and the remainder are 
only awaiting means of transport, ana all will, it is hoped, be landed 
in Cheeile within a month, ready to take the field at a day’s notice. 
The Persia and two other vessels of the Cunard line have been 
chartered, and will sail in the course of the week, conveying, besides 
the troops, immense quantities of ma¢érie/. With regard to their pre- 
cise destination, everything depends upon the state of the ice in the 
St. Lawrence. If Rr the troops will be all disembarked at 
Riviere du Loup, the nearest terminus of the Grand Trunk Railway, 
about 100 miles below Quebec. If not, they will be landed at Bie, 
forty-five miles lower, and conveyed to the railway terminus in snow 
sledges, which the Governor-General of Canada has already been in- 
structed to provide in sufficient numbers. If, however, not even 
Bic is accessible, the commanders of the transports have instructions 
to return and land the troops and stores at Halifax, and St. John’s, 
where, if the winter should be unusually severe, they must remain 
until the spring. Our regular forces now quartered in Canada are 
very small, but the Canadian Volunteer system has made almost as 
rapid advances as our own, and a number of our best drill-sergeants 
are already on their way to complete their instruction. 

— ‘The nomination for Finsbury takes place on Saturday, and as 
yet no Conservative has appeared, Messrs. Mills and Cox being the 
only candidates. At Nottingham, a severe contest seems probable. 
At a meeting of the leading Liberals of the borough, the names of 
Lord Lincoln and Mr. Marshman were mentioned, and the meeting 
eventually fixed upon Lord Lincoln as their candidate, by a majority 
of 56 to 48. The extreme Radicals, however, are still exerting all 
their efforts to procure the return of Sir R. Jukes Clifton. The 
nomination is fixed for Thursday, the 26th. The name of Mr. 
Tidmas, a leading manufacturer in the borough, has been mentioned 
as a probable candidate in the Conservative interest, but at prescut 
no address has appeared from that gentleman. 

— Sir F. Barmg, M.P., expressed his opinion on the American 
crisis at the anniversary dinner of the Portsmouth Hebrew Benevolent 
Association, which was held on Thursday night. Sir F. Baring said : 

“It was perfectly right—nay, it was their duty—that they should consider 
the two parties in the state of affairs as belligereuts. This act of Captain Wilkes 
could not have justified any search except that given as a belligerent. ( Cheers.) 
The act naturally roused a strong feeling, as it touched upon two points which 
were probably more sacred with Englishmen than any other—he referred to the 
honour of the British flag, and to the right of protection to strangers. (Zoud 
cheers.) No doubt they, living in the first naval port in the kingdom, felt very 
warmly on the subject, but they must not think they were more earnest for the 
honour of the British flag than those residing in the most remote inland district. 
The same feeling reigned all throughout England. (Cheers.) With regard to 
the second question, there was no matter of which we were more proud—and 
which we had the right to be—than our determination to protect the stranger. 
(Hear.) The Protestant refugee under Louis XIV. found a home here, the 
Catholic priest in the French Revolution was received and protected— 
(cheers)—the Spanish patriot, the Italian exile, the Hungarian, the French 
of all classes and opinions,—all were received; and, without wishing to 
know so much as their opinions, they at least found a resting-place. (Lond 
cheers.) Mad indeed must be the man who would arouse the country on such 
— (Hear.) It was no wonder that the feelings of the people should have 

en aroused, but it was not by their feelings they must be actuated. (/ear, 
hear.) ‘They must deal with the question in a strictly legal manner—not what 
they would wish, but what they had the right to enforce. (Hear, hear.) In 
that view, the question required all the calmness which it was possible to com- 
mand. He was no lawyer (a laugh), yet he believed that which had been de- 
manded by our Government was right and proper. (Cheers.) It is not a ques- 
tion whether they were contraband or not. The law of nations gives the right of 
search for contraband of war, but not to take possession of it--not to set up an 
officer’s opinion as conclusive of the law of nations ; but to convey the vessel into 
a neighbouring port, and to take the opinion of a competent tribunal. (Cheers. ) 
Until that was done the action was illegitimate. (/fear, hear.) He would not 
fo into the question of what was contraband—that was quite aside. If that ship 

ad contained arms and ammunition for the Southern States, Captain Wilkes 
would have had no right to have touched a single gun or a particle of the powder 
until he had obtained the sanction of a competent court. (Loud cheers.)” 

— The Right Honourable F. Peel, M.P., addressed his constitu- 
ents on Wednesday evening. On the American outrage he spoke as 
follows : 

‘* To come to the last transaction, the taking of two gentlemen from an Eng- 
lish maij packet, we believed that act to have been illegal. It had to be con- 
sidered, Test, whether they were liable to seizure. They were not liable to be 
seized as rebels, becanse a country which was carrying on a war against its own 
subjects as rebels had no rights of war whatever over a neutral country. They 
might be treated as rebels by the Northern States, but in their negotiations with 
this country they must argue as if they were belligerents, or they had no right 
whatever to do what they had done. (fear, hear.) ‘The Southern Commis- 


sioners were. not liable to seizure as contraband of war, because, elustic as that 
term was, he never yet heard it extended to things and persons which were 
coming from the seat of war and proceeding to a neutral country. They were 
not liable to seizure as enemy’s goods, although they might have been if they were 
of African descent. (Laughter.) But they were free men. They were envoys, or, at 
least, they were coming to this country to clothe themselves with that character. 


It had been laid down t 


t ambassadors might be seized by their enemies while on 








eens 
their passage; but the question he had to consider was whether they might be 
seized upon the deck of a neutral vessel. Was there any difference between terri 
afloat on the high seas, which the deck of a vessel was, and territory on land? 
President Davis thought there was no difference, for he said the American Go. 
vernment had as much right to seize the two gentlemen in the streets of London 
as upon the deck of the vessel. He (Mr. Peel) confessed he was not clear on 
that point, and he would rather reserve his opinion until be had heard the 
question more fully discussed. (Hear, hear.) As to the other ground on which 
we impeached the legality of the act, there could be no question whatever, The 
men might have been liable to seizure, but they were not legal prizes until th 
were condemned by a decree of a competent court of justice. (Hear, heap 
They were under the protection of England, of which they could not be dived 
except by judicial sentence. It would be idle to speculate upon the answer of 
the American Government. In the interim, our course should be to hope for the 
best, and prepare for the worst. The act was not yet the act of the American 
Government. She might disavow, she might adopt as her own, and assert the 
perfect legality of, the act of Captain Wilkes. If she did the latter, let us hear 
her reasons. But if she could not deny the wrong, and yet would deny us red 
then it would be for us to consider whether we should surrender, or whether we 
should maintain our right, whic was the common right of all civilized nations,” 

——— — 

Che Caurt. 

Wrxpsor Caste, Dec. 7.—The Queen, accompanied by Princess Alice, droye 
out this morning in an open carriage. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Consort has been confined to his apartments 
for the last week, suffering from a feverish cold, with pains in the limbs. Withig 
the last two days the feverish symptoms have rather increased, and are likely to 
continue for some time longer, but there are no unfavourable symptoms. 

Sunpay, Dec. 8.—The Queen, Princess Alice, Prince Arthur, Princess 
Helena, Princess Louise, and the Prince and Princess of Leiningen, the ladies 
and gentlemen of the Court, and the domestic household, attended Divine service 
this morning in the private chapel of the Castle. 

Dec. 10.—The Queen, accompanied by the Princess Alice, drove out this 
meng in a carriage-and-four, attended by the Lady in Waiting and Major Da 
Platt. 

Dec. 11.—The Queen drove out this morning in a carriage-and-four, attended 
by the Duchess of Athole, Lady Augusta Bruce, and Lord Alfred Paget. 

A bulletin of the health of the Prince Consort was issued this day: 

“ His Royal Highness the Prince Consort is suffering from fever, unattended 
by unfavourable symptoms, but likely, from its nature, to continue for some time, 

“ James CLARK, M.D. 

“Henry Houianp, M.D, 
“ Tuomas Watson, M.D, 
“ WiLttIAM JENNER, M.D, 








“« Windsor Castle, Dec. 11.” 





Tau y 
NOTICE. 
Subscriptions to the ‘ Frrenp or Inpra,” and “ OvERLAND FRIEND oF InprA,” will 
be received by Mr. A. E. Galloway, at No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London. 
Terms : 
Per Annum, payable in advance, postage free, 
PPE GE BE nevasncatikeeneptcracenctextinveca 4 £2 10s. 
“OVERLAND FRIEND oF INDIA” Os. 











POSTSCRIPT. 


(By Telegram through M. Reuter’s Office.) 
FRANCE. 


Panis, Dec. 13. 
THe Moniteur of this morning publishes the usual monthly return of 
the Bank of France, which shows the following results as compared 
with the November return : 
INCREASE, 


Cashinhand . ..... . . . 39% millions 
Bills discounted not yet due . . . . 7} “i 
Treasury Balance . “to = OE 


DECREASE. 
Bank-notes. . . . . . . . « « 122 millions 
Current accounts. . ......d14 - 
ee ee ee 

The amount of Government Stock held by the Bank remains u.- 
changed. 


ConsTaNTINOrLR, Dec 12. 

Yesterday morning some stock-jobbers combined with a few in- 
triguers of Galata, and pushed speculation for a rise to such an ex- 
tent as to cause a general panic. 

The Government immediately took the necessary measures to re- 
assure the public mind, and to arrest the further prosecution of this 
nefarious attempt. 

The panic is completely allayed, and perfect calm prevails to-day in 
the capital. 

The Government has received most satisfactory news from Omer 
Pasha. 

ConstantInopLe, Dec. 11. 

The Turkish lira has risen from 200 to 370 piastres. 

Paper-money is generally refused. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanee, Fripay Eventye. 
Tue demand for Money this week has not exceeded the previous 
average, although at the Bank the inquiry has been latterly more ex- 
tensive than for some time past. In the open market the best bills 
continue to be done at 28 to } per cent., and the supply of capit 
appears abundant. On the Stock Exchange, loans on Government 
Securities are still obtainable at 14 per cent. or even less. . 
The Funds are still depressed through the difficulty with the United 
States, although a partial recovery has taken place from the lowest 
price of last Friday. The closing quotations this evening of Conso 
were 90% for Money, and 90$ to $ for January, showing an improve- 
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ment of about } per cent. The outrage on the Trent, and the probable 
uences, continues the sole topic of discussion. 

Exchequer Bills have been rather flatter, but, other Government 
gecurities have risen, especially India Five per Cents, which are now 
qnoted 1024 to 103. ie 088 

Some rather heavy fluctuations have taken place in Foreign Stocks, 
the more speculative descriptions, such as M exican and Turkish Six 

Cents, exhibiting the principal changes. The latter have advanced, 
of the full rise has not been maintained, owing to the reported com- 

‘al panic at Constantinople. Mexican is also higher. Business 
in this department has been generally limited, and the prices quoted 
continue irregular. i 

The Railway Market has been unsettled, and has mostly varied with 
Consols. In the middle of the week there was a rather better feeling, 
bat since then a tendency to relapse has beenshown. Compared with 
\gst Friday, however, a slight advance has generally oceuircd. Midland, 
and Lancashire, and Yorkshire have been the stocks chiefly dealt in. 
Great Northern exhibits the greatest steadiness, while South-Eastern 
remains flat in character. , 

Colonial and Foreign Stocks have been firmer, particularly Indian 
Guaranteed. A recovery has also taken place in Canadian and Brazilian 
descriptions. American Securities are depressed. 

In the Miscellaneous Market there has been an improvement in 

a Land shares. Joint-Stock Banks are rather dull, but closed 
this evening better than at one period. 

The imports of specie during the week comprise 11,0002. from the 
west coast of Africa, and a small sum from the Levant. ‘The exports 
consist of 33,6004. in silver to Bombay, and 13,000/. in gold to Brazil. 

About 40,000/. in gold was bought by the Bank to-day. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 












| Friday. | | Friday 
3 per Cent Consols . ea 902 IRank Stock, 5 per Cent ....... | 934 
Ditto for Account.... 902 jIndia Stock, 104 per Cent .... | ass 
3 per Cents Reduced . 90 Exchequer Bills, 2d. perdiem ...) — pm 
New 3 per Cents ..... 89$ | Exchequer Bonds, 5001............... pm 
Annuities 1880 ..... 5 — /India Bonds, 4 per Cent............ — dis 
Annuities 1885 ...... Grececenpesramennt i— | 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.. 













































































































AnstriaN.......+++++ —  /French. 
Relgian . —. j Mexican : 
Ditto ....- — /?Peravian 
Brazilian | % Portaguese 1: 
Buenos Ayres. | —— ‘Russian .... 
Chilian .. — ‘Sardinian... 
Danish .. — (|Spanish ......... 
Ditto.. —— — (Ditto New Deferre< 
Datch (E 2 Gailders) —— |Ditto lassive 
Ditto ..... — lurkish 
French —f. —c. Venezuela............ccecsse0e-s : 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raltwars— Banks— ' 
Bristoi and Exeter.......<+..0-..+- | 952 RO | 60 
Caledonian .......... 1013 British North American . —- 
Chester and Holyhead . Le nen — 
Eastern Counties . 51g Colonial ...... —— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.. . 89 Commerci: NON .......+ —_— 
Glasgow and South-Western... Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd. 172 
Great Northern .......+..<-.s0+00+++ 112 RII  nncasansstnieentninnxeninene —_— 
Great South. and West. Ireland) —— London and County............... | 36 
Great Western ...........ce.cereeeee 684 Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia; 244 
Lancashire and Yorkshire | 106 London Joint Stock............... 32; 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... {(— London and Westminster ... 69 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast i National Bank .. —- 
London and Blackwall .......... 4 National Provincial . — 
London and North-Western....) 92? New South Wales.... —-- 
London and South-Western ... 935 N 495 
Manchester, Sheftield & Lincoln 444 a 172 
MAIER, ..00ccccccccccescesccccocescovs | 1265 Provincial of Ireland . 874 
Midland Gt. Western (Ireland _— South Sirens ss] 
North British | 63 Union of Australia S74 
North-Eastern— Berwick - my Union of London 275 
North-Eastern—Y ork .........+++ 88} Unity — 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton Docxs— 
Scottish Central........0-cceseseeres —- East and West India ............. i — 
Scottish Midland ........ a —— — 
South-Eastern and Dover TR St. Katharine — 
Eastern of France ... ViCbOTIR ..ncesercccesccsecoccscsccssesce ie— 
East Indian.............. 100 MiIsceLLaANrous— | 
Geelong and Melbourne “|— Australian Agricultural ... (— 
Grand Trunk of Canada......! 184 British American Land — = 
Great Indian Peninsular......| 999 Canada...... 102 
Great Western of Canadé 9 Crystal Pale o if 
Paris and Lyom ........e00+++++ — Electric Telegraph M4 
Mixes— General Steam ....... — 
RUTTEN ..0..000s0rcerccrersccceees —— London Discount . — 
Brazilian Imperial ... —-- National Discount.................. --—- 
Ditto St. John del Rey.. 4s? Peninsular and Oriental Steam 703 
Cobre Copper... St Royal Mail Steam | 





Rhymney Iron . South Australian 


BIRTHS. 
On the 4th inst., at Fettercairn, Kincardineshire, the seat of Sir John Stuart- 
Forbes, Bart., the Hon. Mrs. Trefusis, of a daughter 
On the 7th inst., at West Park, Elgin, the Hon. Mrs, Lewis Grant, of a daughter 


MARRIAGE. 

On the 5th inst., at St, Matthew's, l’addington, by the Venerable Archdeacon 
Sinclair, John Aiton, Esq., son of the Rey. John Aiton, D.D., of Dolphinston, Lanark 
shire, to Nora, eldest daughter of John C. Marshman, Esq., of Kensington Palace- 
gardens. 

DEATHS. 
— or 4th inst., at Walton Hall, Warrington, Mary, wife of Gilbert Greenhall, 

8q., M.P. 

_ On the 5th inst., at Letterfourie House, Banffshire, Sir William Gordon, Bart., of 
Gordonstown and Letterfourie, aged 5%. 

On the 5th inst , at 48, Portland-place, Marriot, widow of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Robert Arbuthnot, K.C.B. 

Un Saturday, the 7th inst., at 61, 
John Louis, Bart., of Cadwell, Devon. 

On the 9th inst., at her residence in the Royal Crescent, Bath, and in her 90th 
year, Mrs, Mary Massie, relict of Watkin Williams Massie, Esq., sister of the late 

meral Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Bart., of Fairburn, Stratheonnan, and Monar, 
shire, and aunt of Sir Roderick Murchison. 


Eaton-place, Clementina, wife of Admiral Sir 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POSITION OF CANADA IN THE EVENT 
OF WAR. 
ggg peep are a little too apt to speak of an 
4 American war as if it would be confined to the sea, as 
if the fleet could accomplish everything, and the only diffi- 
culty would be to make our blockades complete. They forget 
that a frontier as much ours as the Tweed marches for fifteen 
hundred miles with that of the Federal States, that two 
inland seas on which we have not a gunboat demand pro- 
tection, that three millions of people whom we are bound to 
defend are exposed to attack by land, and that we may have to 
stand on the defensive against masses of American volunteers. 
The evil rubbishtalked in the New York Herald aboutthe half- 
million of men who are to “ flood the Canadas,” and com- 
pensate the Union by conquests in the North for the injuries 
she has sustained in the South is, of course, mere bragga- 
docio. The North cannot without patching up peace move 
a man from the Potomac without imminent risk of attack 
from the South, and she has no other army to move. We 
much mistake both the ability and the unscrupulousness of 
Mr. Jefferson Davis if he consent to make peace, with the 
prize of war just in his grasp, without Maryland, Kentucky, 
and the left bank of the Mississippi,—concessions to which, 
whatever the politicians may do, the West will never consent. 
Sudden peace is impossible, if only on account of the border 
war now raging in three of the states, and which compels 
both parties either to go on fighting, or settle after long 
negotiation a fair boundary line, or desert three half-states 
which have periled life, property, and civilization in their 
attachment to one or the other side. That rush of an armed 
population into Canada with which Mr. Seward threatened 
us is out of the question, but the danger to be encountered 
is, nevertheless, a serious one. Canada could endure the 
invasion of armed bands of guerillas as little as that of a 
regular army, and such an invasion seems, to all who com- 
prehend American border-life, almost a certainty. Even if 
the Federal Government, anxious to keep open the door for 
early negotiations, were to restrict their own movements 
within the limits of regular war, the population of Western 
New York and the half-savage classes, like the lambermen, 
who live by trades which the war will close, would not hold 
themselves bound by any such restriction. They will invade 
if they dare, and the most practical way to estimate the posi- 
tion of Canada is to consider the means by which bands of 
armed volunteers, pouring from the States into Canada, 
could be resisted. 

The prospect is not at first sight a pleasant one, the enor- 
mous length of the frontier offering inconceivable advantages 
to an invading force. It is true the extent of territory really 
accessible is modified by some important considerations. 
Canada, for military purposes, may be defined as the northern 
side of a vast valley, at the bottom of which flows the St. 
Lawrence, one of the few rivers which sea-going ships can as- 
cend for nearly a thousand miles, but which is inaccessible 
throughout the winter months. This river, too, forms, in some 
sense, the military boundary, for though extensive counties lie 
on the American side, they do not contain great cities, and 
can scarcely be considered defensible, except along the Grand 
Trunk Railway, which passes through the centre of them, 
and will be, on the southern bank, the centre both of attack 
and defence. These counties must be held by the people, 
assisted by such soldiers as can be spared from Quebec, and 
will, we fear, find themselves for a few months compelled to 
endure the first brunt of the war. Lower Canada, on the 
northern bank, is far more happily situated. Between Que- 
bee and the sea invasion is scarcely possible, for the invaders 
must not only cross the St. Lawrence, there a mighty 
estuary, but the mountain range which strengthens and 
overshadows the northern bank. Quebec itself is strongly 
fortified, and is by nature a place almost unassailable, except 
by a superior and regular army. It is above Quebec that 
the attack on Lower Canada must be made, if at all, and be- 
tween that city and the Lakes the facilities for attack are not 
quite so unlimited as they appear onthe map. Crossing the 
St. Lawrence with the ice piled, as it is near Montreal, in 
heavy racks, isa most difficult and dangerous task, and would, 


|in the face of an armed enemy, be an almost impossible one. 


Montreal itself, though unfortified and garrisoned by only 
1500 men, stands on an island, like a fortress surrounded by a 
moat, and is completely commanded by The Mountain, a 
natural fortress, 600 feet high, which must be occupied before 





either river or city could be entered im safety. T'rom thence 
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to Lake Ontario the invaders would find no point worth a 
military demonstration, as a plunge into the woods, or the 
“temporary occupation” of a virgin forest, exposed to attack 
from backwoodsmen, would be a more exciting than profit- 
able amusement. On the Lake itself the Americans would 
have at first a decided advantage. Neither Power possesses 
armed vessels, which were prohibited by the treaty of 1814, 
but the Americans have an immense preponderance in trading 
vessels and steamers, which they could equip with light can- 
non, and, as the Lakes are never frozen, use during the winter 
to annoy all the settlements on the shore. After the winter, 
this advantage will be lost, as England could fill the Lakes 
with new heavily-armed iron gun-boats, with which no vessels 
the Americans possess could hope to contend. Intermedi- 
ately, however, the danger to towns like Toronto, which are 
quite unfortified, and very poorly supplied, we suspect, with 
the means of extemporizing batteries, would be most menac- 
ing, and must have been a subject of anxious thought to the 
Canadian Government. Between Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie, too, along the thirty-mile strip of water in the centre of 
which the falls of Niagara are situate, the frontier may be said 
to liealmost open. It was over Niagara that the Americans 
always crossed in 1813-1814, and it is the counties on 
this section of the frontier—the richest counties in Upper 
Canada—which it will be most necessary and most diffi- 
cult to defend. In practice, this narrow teritory will be, 
we suspect, the pivot of land operations, and to carry 
troops there during winter will be a work of exceeding 
difficulty and expense. There are but 5000 regulars in 
the colony,—a political opposition to which we regret to 
say we lent our humble support, having prevented the 
despatch of an additional 3000 men last autumn. These 
troops will be immediately increased by 11,000 more now 
under orders, but the obstacles to introducing them into the 

rovince are very considerable. The usual route is the St. 

awrence, but it is only available in summer, and the nearest 
way still open is vi@ Portland across Maine, of course closed 
as a peaceable road, It might certainly be opened by force, 
but to march through Maine with the certainty of the popu- 
lation, thin though it be, rising in arms on our approach, would 
be no light addition to the difficulties of our task. Even when 
arrived, the troops are required for the defence of the great 
cities, and though, holding those posts,the frontiercan be main- 
tained till the St. Lawrence is again open, the suffering in- 
flicted in the interim may be very considerable. There are 
no fortified places west of Quebec except Kingston, com- 
manding the entrance to Lake Ontario, and this post, though 

riceless in summer, is comparatively useless when the St. 

awrence is closed. 

This is the gloomy side of the picture, which we have pur 
posely put first, for nothing is gained by the inflated vapour- 
ing in which our rivals across the St. Lawrence are always so 
apt to indulge. But there is a pleasanter side nevertheless. 
We have spoken of Canada as if it must be defended exclu- 
sively by regular troops, but necessary as they are, it is on 
the population we must in the end rely. Upper Canada, 
the province most in danger, now possesses a million of 
souls, or say two hundred thousand arm-bearing men. 
Most of these are of the very finest class for military pur- 
poses—hardy, brave, and determined, with a curiously large 
proportion of retired officers and soldiers among them, and a 
thorough knowledge of their country and its resources. 
They are not, we regret to say, trained to arms. Despite 
the various statements circulated, no one can read the 
Canadian accounts, or the Blue-book on colonial military 
expenditure, without perceiving that the colonial militia is 
a mere name, useless except as preserving the tradition of 
military crganization. We doubt if the Duke of Newcastle's 
estimate of 4400 effectives be not too much for the militia, 
and the volunteer movement in the colony is but beginning. 
The Canadians, however, are of the stuff of which fighting 
volunteers are made. Accustomed to forest life, they are 
filled with a bitter dislike of their Yankee neighbours, 
which, rising | enough, has of late years taken the aspect 
of a savage, and, what appears to Englishmen, unreasoning 


poured of the certainty that they would next year teadh 
the “slow” colonists how to improve their property. Thy 
French settlers, in particular, threatened es tenur 
which would destroy their social organization, and angi 
for their church property, regard their impertinent nej 
bours with the most active antipathy. Since the affair ¢ 
the San Jacinto they have expressed in every way open ty 
them their hope that the Government would avenge the 
insult, and their readiness to share in the danger and the 
responsibility. The long quarrels with the Colonial Office 
have ceased since Canada became free, and the old irritation 
has been succeeded by a hearty recognition of the value of 
English protection, and the exhibition of a spirit of loyalty, 
which, despite the Orange demonstrations, rises in 
classes into a strong sentiment. Their most powerfyl 
impulse, however, is undoubtedly their detestation of the 
Yankees, and the first whisper of actual war will call whole 
classes into the ranks of the volunteers. Arms are being sent 
out in profusion, good officers are plentiful, and though six 
weeks will not make the Canadians soldiers, it will make 
them the equals of the hastily organized bands by which 
alone they can be attacked. These bands cannot be y 
enormous. Carrying commissariat in winter in Canada is 
not the lightest of tasks, and any attempt to plunder og 
system will rouse a hatred which will turn the whole country, 
naturally a most defensible one, into a fortress. The volun. 
teers should be able to maintain themselves till the spring, 
and the ice once removed, the British Government is quite 
competent to send them sufficient aid, to fill the Lakes with 
gun-boats, and the fortifications with men, to supply arms 
and artillery to the whole population, and, if necessary, to 
hold the western half of Maine securely enough to allow of 
uninterrupted transit. There is suffering in store for 
Canada, enough and to spare, but if the population is once 
aroused, there is, we beliéve, little danger of any serious 
military disaster. 


THE AMERICAN STRUGGLE CULMINATING. 
\7HILE England is waiting with as much misgiving as 
hope for the decision to know from the United States, 
whether she is or is not to become the involuntary ally of 
Slavery, the great conflicting causes there engaged are gra- 
dually developing that sharpness of outline and precision of 
character which mark the maturer stages of every real battle 
of principle. The principles on both sides are casting away 
those accidental adhesions which have perplexed half-obser- 
vant, and deceived unobservant eyes, and revealing their 
essential character. It is well, while we wait our own issue, 
to fix them distinctly in our minds, for though we see no 
escape from the impending war if the American Government 
proves irritable and obstinate, yet should it exhibit any reall 
cordial and bond fide wish to give us ungrudgingly our f 
rights, we should deem it not only a great disaster, but a 
national sin to refuse such overtures. If our national duty 
compels us to be the involuntary ally of the South, we can 
only mourn. But if we take up tlis position through any 
undue sensitiveness and pique of our own, we shall stain the 
name of England with responsibility for a political evil 
deeper and more hideous than any with which Warren Has- 
tings ever loaded her. 
In the first place let us look steadily at the clearly 
developing principle of the Southern Government. The 
latest news from America is bringing this out in very 
strong relief. We may describe it as a rapidly ma- 
turing bias to one of the strongest, ablest, and most 
effective, but also most oppressive and odious forms of 
human government—a strong oligarchy. What miracles 
such a form of Goverment can effect in the way of admi- 
mistration, both ancient and modern history —for example, of 
Sparta and Venice—will remind us. The South will gradu- 
ally assimilate its institutions to those of Sparta, and the 
work is already beginning. There has never been anything 
despicable or weak in the administration of the South. It 
has contrasted very favourably indeed with that of the North 
in ability. Its foreign policy is already more dignified. The 





contempt. We ourselves heard intelligent Canadians six| whole system shows a greater unity, a stricter self-restraint, 
years ago predict Bull’s Run, and a thorough scorn of}a stronger hand. But the present system is but a temporary 
Yankee prowess shines out in all their anticipations.| dictatorship, and might be expected to lapse with the emer 
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gency which calls it forth. Will the same self-restraint, the 
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has been that of the English aristocracy, not pro-Southern, | same unity, the same tenacity and singleness of purpose 
but anti-Northern to the verge of injustice; and this feeling| last? Assuredly not, unless some great modifications be in- 
the Northerners have diligently exasperated. From Mr.| troduced into Southern institutions. The white trash is too 
Seward downward every speaker has steadily menaced Ca-| ignorant and too self-willed to entrust their rulers with the 
nada with absorption ; the Press has promised invasions and | requisite power in times of peace. But those institutions 
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fra free people. They are not only bad, but suicidal, in 
eonnexion with the genius of slavery. The Virginians have 
giready seen this. In May last the Virginian State Con- 


n 
« Resolved, That a committee of seven members be appointed by 
the President of the Convention, whose duty it shall be to consider 
report to the Convention, at its adjourned session, such amend- 
ments tothe constitution of Virginia as may be necessary and proper 
under the existing circumstances.” 
This committee has just presented a very remarkable and 
sblereport. They declare that “it is essential to every so- 
ciety that the proper equilibrium should be established be- 
tween capital and labour.” In the North they say, truly 
enough, that this equilibrium does not exist. The labourers 
are paramount. In the Southern States, however, slavery 
has fortunately, in some degree, arrested this evil tendency. 
The passage in which the committee analyze the reason of 
this is too remarkable to be condensed : 

“In the opinion of your committee no system of Government can 
afford permanent and effectual security to life, liberty, and property 
which rests on the basis of unlimited suffrage and the election of 
oficers of every department of the Government by the direct vote of 
the people. The tendency of such a system is to demoralize the 
masses ; to encourage the habit of office-seeking; to foster corrup- 
tion at the polls, and to place unworthy and incompetent men in posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility. These, however, are the vital prin- 
ciples of the social organization of the North, and, as before stated, 
their bitter fruits are already in a course of rapid development. 

“In the Southern States more conservative and rational principles 
still prevail. ‘This is due mainly to the institution of slavery, which 
constitutes a partial restriction on the right of suffrage. . . . 

“Slavery also constitutes an effectual barrier against that tendency 
to antagonism between labour and capital which exists in the North. 
There, capital is the casual employer of labour, and is interested in 
diminishing its wages. Here, capital is the owner of labour, and, 
naturally, seeks to enhance its rewards.” 

It will be seen at once that the Southern statesmen have hit 

the true blot of the Northern politics—the weakness of a 
Government in which mere uneducated “ numbers’’ control 
the policy of the State. But the remarkable point is the 
clear apprehension indicated by these gentlemen of the 
direction in which alone they can seek for a remedy. It is 
impossible, they imply, to reconcile capital and labour, wealth 
and poverty, the educated and the ignorant, in any way but 
one. And that one is—the absolute merging of the rights 
and hopes of the lower class in those of the higher. Where 
capital “‘ owns”’ labour, they say, where capital reaps all the 
profits of labour, there, and there only, their interests are really 
identified. All that a slave produces is his master’s, and 
here, then, labour is cared for by the capitalist simply be- 
cause it enriches the capitalist. And this method of removing 
the antagonism must be applied, the slave-owners see, to the 
differences between the poor whites and the rich. Not, 
indeed, that they propose as yet to reduce them to the same 
condition, but they propose to keep them in strong political 
subjection, to resist and extirpate the free-school system 
which promotes their education at the expense of the rich— 
partially to withdraw electoral rights from them, and entirely 
to withdraw—very wisely, we think—all administrative 
appointments. In short, the drift of the Virginian Com- 
mittee’s proposition is to promote the formation of a Go- 
vernment which, as worked in the presence of two servile 
classes—a degraded white class and the slaves—will be an 
iron oligarchy. They are wise in their generation. If hell 
is to keep together, it must be ruled by a strong hand. 
And if slavery, and something almost as miserable and more 
degraded than slavery, are to be the “ corner-stones” of the 
new Government, nothing can be more wise than to crush 
them down by the most effective of oligarchical organizations. 
Where Virginia leads the other Slave States will probably 
follow. And we may expect the consolidation of an iron 
system which will last as long as the governing oligarchy 
retains any of the vigour and wisdom of freemen—until, in 
fact, they are poisoned by the vices which social isolation 
and political despotism rapidly engender. 

Let us now turu to the Northern States. We see there 

a spectacle of far less intellectual pretensions—a constitution 
feebly controlling a reckless and licentious democracy, and 
feebly administered by a divided and mob-respecting Cabinet. 
There is nothing of the unity, or strength, or intellectual 
vigour of the Southern effort. But there is a growing sec- 
tion of the population who really love to secure not only their 
own liberty, but the liberty of others. There is a growing 
section who hate slavery as the evil principle of all political 
Society, the living death of States. This party is growing 
rapidly in strength and influence; it already divides the 
Cabinet, and is fast conquering the stronghold of the demo- 


cratic allies of slavery, the State of New York. General 
Fremont heads it. The New England States and the 
Germans of the Union strongly support it. Should it 
be triumphant, it will by no means heal the political disorders 
of the Republic. It will do little at first to exterminate divi- 
sions, corruption, and anarchy. But it isas much a principle 
of life and growth as slavery is a principle of death. Any 
true respect for liberty, such as has as yet scarcely been known 
in North America, must gradually undermine the oppression 
of an ignorant public opinion, and lead to that reverence for 
law and rightful authority without which liberty dies. The 
process will certainly be slow, but it is as sure as that 
by which the slave-owners’ oligarchy will be undermined. 
And now, when every mail brings proof that the cause 
of true liberty is gaining head in the North, that they 
wish to fight for human freedom and not merely for 
the Federal Government and its empire, we are in danger 
of being drawn by a cruel necessity into the cause of the 
South. No doubt, at present, it is the cause to which in- 
tellectual men incline. It has statesmen, it has a strength 
and a dignity of its own ; its foreign policy will probably be 
far cooler and more respectable than that of the competing 
democracy. In short, it will be nothing if not a government. 
But we may be in danger of forgetting that all these things 
form after all but the shell of political life. What is the 
inward principle which the machinery of government sub- 
serves? That is the testing question. If both the hostile 
causes develop as rapidly as they have recently done, we can 
answer it in a word. The whole end and aim of the Southern 
Government will be to strengthen the guard over slavery and 
the menial white class, in doing which they may long show 
a very dignified and respectable side to the outer world. 
The end and aim of the Northern Government will be to 
strengthen liberty, in doing which they may long show a 
very vulgar and undignified aspect to the outer world. But 
which of the two will England prefer, if there be any choice 
left her by grace of the Northern statesmen ? 


MR. HORSMAN IN DIFFICULTIES. 

l° any one wishes to measure the extent of British bewilder- 

ment on American affairs, to gauge, as it were, the exact 
quantity of perplexity in this great ocean of opinion, he has 
only to read the address which Mr. Horsman, on Tuesday 
last, delivered to his constituency. The member for Stroud, 
perhaps the first of our merely clever statesmen, tried, 
throughout a speech which occupies two columns of the 
Times, simply to define the great issues at stake, and deduce 
thence the action and the bias which best befit our country- 
men. He is a speaker whose oratorical defects are not often 
those which arise from doubt or hesitation, one whose thoughts 
are usually so clear as to have all the effect of hardness. He 
has studied his subject well, missed no side of its manifold 
aspects, and made an honest and perceptible effort to fuse 
his ideas into some whole which may be consistent at once 
with his principles and his information. He has succeeded 
in making a speech which gives to each point a painful dis- 
tinctness, every paragraph of which, by itself, seems a model 
of lucidity, and which, as a whole, is from end to end a mass 
of contradictory arguments and conflicting facts. The reader 
thinks every moment he has discovered the course Mr. 
Horsman wishes him to pursue, only to find in the next 
sentence that it is precisely the one the honourable member 
most desires to avoid. 

And first as to the original struggle. Mr. Horsman holds 
that the cause of secession was the election of Mr. Lincoln, 
and that this cause was no justification ; for “if in a great 
confederation the minority may break off the moment they 
are in a minority, the confederation becomes a farce.” More- 
over he believes that while secession was unjustifiable, the 
way in which the secessionists declared war was still more 
so. Nothing can be more distinct and straightforward, and 
the delighted reader, hungering like most Englishmen for 
definite guidance, sees his course straight before him. Clearly, 
secession being unjustifiable, and war for secession still more 
so, impartial men are to sympathize with the North, to be- 
lieve that it was attacked, and fought, therefore, in self- 
defence, and to hope for the success of so obviously just a 
cause. Not a bit of it. The true consequence of Mr, 
Horsman’s facts, the belief which honest Englishmen ought to 
entertain, is that the North—which was attacked—“ is fight- 
ing for empire, and the South”—which began it all—“ for 
independence.” “ Well,” remarks the puzzled but still 
hopeful reader, confident in Horsman and the idea of 
nationalities, “I am always for independence, except in 
Ireland ;”’ and begins incontinently to fayour the North. 
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“ Oh dear no,” says Mr. Horsman ; “ you are quite mistaken. 
The war is not waged for empire, nor for independence, nor for 
any eause recognized among men as reason for war, but simply 
for nothing at all. The Northerners admit that the war must 
be'a long one. And then the question occurs—what is it for ? 
It is obvious that the Union is not easily to be restored, and, 
even if it could be, we all know that union cemented by blood 
will not be the old Union founded by the original fathers of 
the republic. It is not, therefore, a question of the restora- 
tion of the Union. It is rather a question as to the terms of 
separation, as to the boundary to be established. That is a 
question for arbitration, that could be more easily carried 
out before more blood is shed, before more exasperation is 
caused, than after a long, pernicious, and calamitous war.” 
(Hear, hear.) “Hear, hear!” said the audience, who the 
next moment were cheering at the prospect of a war to be 
_ begun, and yery needfully begun, on a tithe of the provoca- 
tion endured by the North. Which theory does Mr. Hors- 
man wish to maintain? Under which thimble is the pea, 
this statesmanlike counsel for which all men are searching, 
and which nobody can discover? Is he the friend of the 
North or the South, or simply the man in the crowd, who, 
thinking both combatants fools, encourages both in order to 
— his dwn unbought enjoyment? The truth is, Mr. 
orsman, like the rest of the world, is simply bewildered by 
the jarring principles and conflicting interests he is too 
shrewd not to perceive, and too fair entirely to suppress. He 
cannot endure the war, for it brings England annoyance, and 
he thinks the North arbitrary, and he knows the North was 
attacked, and he sympathizes with any effort for independ- 
ence, and he cordially hates slavery, and he has an innate 
contempt for Northern blundering, aud he feels a strong dis- 
taste for Southern manners, and, in short, the man is just 
like the British public, so overwhelmed with the magnitude 
of the question that he is fairly muddled, and ready to say or 
do anything except acknowledge that he cannot attain to 


eo. ae 
opinion, needs a lesson, and the South, which lives by the 
system he callsa “ curse to mankind”’—or an equable hate ty 
both, or neutrality, or war, or we really have no space for 
the list of alternatives Mr. Horsman’s address might eagi} 
be held to justify. y 

And yet the speaker is as far as possible from a muddle. 
headed man. He is only, like the British public, unable gj 
at once to combine so many divergent influences into opinio 
and falls back in sheer despair on the great English firg 
principle, that our flag is to be let alone. He suggests 
every principle he can think of, except the two which hayg 
hitherto been maintained in these columns, and which we 
still think simpler and more satisfactory than the long list 
he offers for our acceptance. In the contest with the South 
the North, we hold, deserves our sympathies, not for her 
internal acts, which are generally blunders, not for her ex. 
ternal policy, which is weakly arrogant, but for the cange 
which it has pleased Heaven to entrust to men so little 
aware of its value or its sacredness. As to the quarre] 
between us and them, our duty is to maintain justice, the 
one object which is always right, and le.ve the consequenees, 
however terrible they appear to us, to the God whom, in 
seeking justice, we cannot have disobeyed. And this, we 
believe, while the nation is resounding with preparation, js 
still the national spirit. Mason and Slidell were unjustly 
seized, and they must be restored ; but there is not a think. 
ing Englishman who hopes that America will continue in her 
course of high-handed defiance to the law. 








THE RUSSIAN STATES GENERAL. 
HE revolution marches, even in Russia. The Imperial 
decree issued this week, which transforms the Ministry 
into a Cabinet, with joint responsibility, has been ex- 
pected for some months, and must be followed immediately 
by changes which will affect the entire course of Russian 
politics, perhaps allow her to develop a new form of interna! 





absolute clearness of purpose. 

Mr. Horsman was scarcely more distinct in his utterance | 
upon the war which is now believed to be so imminent. He | 
was prepared, of course, to maintain the honour of England, to 
enforce the violated law, to compel America to respect those 
principles of international justice which she seems so disposed 
to set aside. So are we all, but the point on which men need 
guidance is not their action when attacked, but the way to keep 
that action from injuring principles they hold almost as dear 
as honour. “So far as our interests and sympathies are con- 
cerned,” says Mr. Horsman, “ they would go with the South,” 
though “it was only when we found that the Northerners 
were ready to compound with slavery, to perpetuate slavery, 
to combine all the advantages of slavery with all the advan- 
tages of professed abolition, that the reaction took place, and 
that the English public determined to observe strict neutra- 
lity.” That is, we are to sympathize with the South which 
is based on slavery, because we detest slavery so much that 
we hate the North for letting the institution alone! “ No,” 
says the member for Stroud, “ our sympathies would go with 
the South, but there is that gulf placed between us, between 
the English nation and any community that subsists by 
slavery, that makes it impossible that we can ally ourselves 
either by sympathy, community of feeling, or affection, with 
any nation that exists upon that which I can call nothing 
but a disgrace and a curse to mankind.’ Are we, then, to 
go to war with the North, and hate the South, in order that 
the double operation may conclusively prove our Christian 
sentiments ? or, if not, what are we to do? Here is war 
imminent, and the member for Stroud advises—what ? “I,” 
he says, “ know not any man worth the name of Englishman 
who would not make great sacrifices to help America, both 
North and South, out of their difficulty.” That seems 
peaceful, for cutting Northern throats certainly will not 
greatly assist that section. But “we must remember that 
the abuse of England, the menacing of England, has not only 
been a habit, but a profitable trade in America. The news- 
papers are sold by it, the members of Congress get their 
elections by it, the Secretaries of State are raised to office by 
it, the Presidents mount the highest steps in the ladder by 
it. It is the whole political capital on which men thrive, 
perpeiually reviling and challenging England. We have 
disregarded it, as we could well afford to do, but in the inte- 
rests of America itself, in the interests of Europe, there must 
come a time when this must be checked. . . . It is our duty, 
in the interest of America as well as in the interest of Europe, 
that she should be brought to her senses.’’ That reads de- 
cidedly warlike. Which is it to be: sacrifices to aid both 


life. The nature of the forces at work in Russia, and the 
hopes and chances of the constitutional party, are so little 
comprehended in England, that a reliable account of their 
views and prospects may be not unwelcome. Indeed, the 
mere allusion to such a party will seem to many, penetrated 
as most Englishmen are with the notion that the Czars are 
irresistible, the pleasing illusion of constitutional doctrinaires. 
Yet it is more than possible that the experiment of mixed 
government may be tried in Russia sooner than in the 
countries which look so much better prepared for freedom. 
The Imperial system of Russia, which for nearly a century 
has kept Europe in a state of permanent alarm, is rapidly 
breaking down. The present Emperor, an excellent but 
very irresolute man, has inherited two difficulties, each of 
them sufficient to overturn a throne—the deficit, and the 
serfs ; and the magnificent act by which he has endeavoured 
to solve the second has greatly intensified the first. The 
serfs, as we explained a month since, will, no doubt, on 
March 3rd, 1863, become absolutely free. The ukase has 
gone forth through the length and breadth of Russia, and no 
power on earth could, after the date fixed, persuade the serfs 
to labour for their lords, or to pay them rent for the home- 
stead lands. Happily, the nobles, though a large section of 
them are opposed to the movement, are aware of the hopeless- 
ness of resistance, and retain none of that hate towards their 
enfranchized servants which most slaveholders would display. 
Russia, even after this great change, is still a homogeneous 
society, and the nobles, instead of wailing over the inevitable, 
or incurring proscription like the old noblesse of France, are 
eagerly casting about for new means of activity and influence. 
They have lost their semi-Asiatic power in the provinces, 
where every noble reigned on his own estate, in a semi-savage 
but not undignified isolation ; and their natural course, accord- 
ing to all continental analogies, would be to crowd into the 
capiial, and hang about the court, seeking in official status 
the recompense of their sacrifices. Fortunately, however, 
for Russia, an hereditary dislike to the autoeracy, and the 
world of functionaries through which it acts, has suggested 
to them other ideas, and they aspire to independent 
political position, to an authority which may make 
them individually of some weight and status in Europe. 
The example of England, in which every peer is a persou- 
age, has taken hold of their imaginations, and it is the 
English constitution, with modifications which we shall de- 
scribe, to which they look for guidance. Their power as 4 
class is still immense. They comprise the whole of the edu- 
cated class of Russia, the men amongst whom the royal 





North and South—the North, which in Mr. Horsman’s 





family must live, and from whom they must draw their 
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oflicers, and the higher grades of their executive func- 
tionaries. They control the army, guide the youth of the 
schools, and will be followed in any such career as this by 
the vast bulk of the middle classes. They support the native 
literature, which is now rapidly growing in Russia, and keep 
up that incessant agitation of thought which is the most 
prominent feature of the hour, and which has already pro- 
duced one phenomenon not seen in Europe since 1789. 
Opinion has so completely beaten down force that under the 
shadow of this tremendous throne, in a country where men 
have to plot in order to present a petition to the sovereign, 
the officers of the Government stil! talk Liberalism, and men 
like Ignatieff, while dooming boy students to Siberia, speak 
still of the good time coming. The praise an Englishman 
recently bestowed on Admiral Putiatine was not so unde- 
served as it seemed. That officer, despite the Russian 
traditions which compelled him to act as if his subordinates 
were his serfs, is still a thoughtful and kindly man, and the 
cool magnanimity which exempted a sharp account of his 
own doings from the Censor’s ink was a truthful index at 
once to his mind and that of his class. And it must not 
be forgotten that, although during the strife between nobles, 
and peasants the nobles are physically powerless, though 
to give an extreme example, the Court could sweep them 
away with a decree of three lines, that strife ends in March, 
1863, and from the day that the land question is settled the 
nobles resume their true position as the local leaders of the 
people. 
still vast wealth ; they will retain large sections of the land, 
and they have a complete monopoly of political knowledge, 
education, and military experience. They must, it is true, 
henceforward govern by influence instead of power, but so 
must the Duke of Northumberland ; yet in his own county 


it is the peer who leads or restrains any movement short of 


a national impulse. The character of the noblesse gives this 
influence its full power. They have to a man shaken off the 
Greek Church, which offends them not by its dogmas, but 
by the besotted ignorance of its priesthood, and they have 


the curious Asiatic courage on which only some forms of 


danger seem to make an impression. A sentence to Siberia, 
for example, is faced every day by every Liberal, and falls by 
turns upon the most prominent, but frightens the rest as little 
as the death of one of them from cholera would. A fatalism 
which does not injure energy, that feeling so often seen in 
individuals in all countries, is the permanent characteristic 
of the Russian noblesse. 

But Englishmen will ask what is their modus operandi. 
Utterly powerless as they are in the presence of the Czar 
and the army, what is the use of theirideas? The Constitu- 
tionalists are net so powerless as they are thought, though 
it may not be wise to explain openly why, and we must con- 
tent ourselves with remarking that an appeal to the men of a 
regiment,{such as was made recently by General Biistroi, is 
anew thing in the Russian as well as in any other well- 
ordered service. But they havea force wholly independent 
of any direct authority. In the first place, they believe that 
the dynasty may go with them. 
Russia is guided by ideas widely different from those which 
prevail in the police-governed Courts of Germany. There 


probably never was a member of the family who had not a/ 


strong underlying notion of duty, and they have never been 
ulcerated by the sense of permanent conflict with the people. 
If Russia were polled to-morrow, the Czar would be where 
the Czar is, and the abiding assurance of that fact relieves the 
Emperor of that delusion of terror, that insane fear of all in- 
novation, which works so strongly in Germany and, indeed, 
in France. The Emperor lives amidst the influences which 
mould the aspirants, and they can offer one temptation to 
which even a Sovereign may be inclined to listen. Setting that 
aside for the moment, however, there are direct forces at work 
as powerful as those which, in 1789, changed the career of 
France. The “system” is at its wit’s end for money. The 


Crimean war brought to a head difficulties accumulating for | 


half a century, and which nothing but the anxious good 
faith of the Government to its foreign creditors—always a 
most creditable feature in Russian politics—has hitherto 
concealed. The debts of the Government are great; the 
deficit permanent at the rate, we believe, of about four mil- 
lions a year, and a redemption of paper money urgently 
needed. Then this serf equestion, however it ends, will 
demand an expenditure like that of a great campaign, and 
the whole military system must be reorganized—at what cost 
we in England know. Moreover, there is a strong desire on 
the part of the throne, as well as the politicians, to redress 
the civil administration, to pay functionaries properly, to 


organize the new police—which the abolition of serfdom in- 
volves—on an efficient footing, and generally to advance on 
that road to high civilization, which can only be made solid, 
as English financiers so groaningly allow, by a foundation of 
gold. Now despotism, however scientific, has one limit in 
Russia as well as in France—it cannot levy war taxes. It must 
call in assistance from without, and this is at last ac- 
knowledged in Russia. The Emperor accordingly takes the 
only steps open to him. He changes the Ministers, who are 
simply his secretaries, into a Cabinet, responsible, of course 
in theory only to him, but still standing before the world in 
the attitude of a Government, and responsible to opinion as 
a body. This single change, this introduction of a principle 
other than the will of the Sovereign, of itself involves much ; 
for the better officials, once responsible for each other, will 
not consent to serve with violent men, and the whole tone of 
official character will be elevated; but this is only the first 
step. The Council of the Empire is to become a Council of 
Notables, outsiders are to be appointed to share its delibera- 
tions, their discussions will be partially public, and they will 
possess a legislative authority. The Emperor does not, of 
course, give up any portion of his prerogative. It is not 
expedient in the present state of affairs that he should, for 
nothing but an unlimited power, strong and wide-reaching as 
that of the British Parliament, can hold Russia together. 
But it is not the Emperor whom Russian Liberals fear. He 
is responsible, if not to them, at least to his rank and to 





They, except as owners, are not hated ; they have | 


The reigning House of 


Europe, and he has no temptation to class injustice. It is 
the Government they wish to restrain, that delegated 
jémnipotence without responsibility which is the first curse 
of despotisms. In the Council of Notables their views will 
be strong ; the Press, for a despotism, is singularly free, and 
being like our own honestly desigous not to criticize the 
ruling family, it is not viewed with the secret hate which 
influences Kings on the Continent; the influential class will 
respond to the debates, and as the Council must reorganize 
finance, the Liberals have a lever as strong as they possess in 
any country without a regular Parliamentary Government. 
How they will use this lever is still doubtful, but the ideas 
circulating in Russia may, we believe, be expressed thus: 
The ultimate thought isan English constitution, but with 
the Emperor much Jess fettered, particularly in external 
politics. There is a very strong, almost a dominant, wish to 
work with the dynasty, to be led by it, and sustain it in its 
European position. So strong is this, that if the feigning 
House will take the lead, agree to establish some fundamental 
laws, modify the bureaucracy by admitting local self-govern- 
ment—in the English not in the American sense—and leave 
the nobles internal influence, the Constitutionalists will in 
return support, with all the new strength such new institu- 
tions may yield, the foreign policy of the House, by far its 
strongest desire. That means, in the first place, that they 
will hold Poland whether Poland likes it or no, and gaze as 
fixedly as ever on Constantinople. If not, they will fall 
back on Russian ideas, which are shortly these: Good and 
above all tranquil government in the interior, through locally- 
elected officials, gradual extension in Asia, and an entire 
' abstinence from European affairs unconnected with commerce. 
These, we say, are the fixed ideas of educated Russians, but 
we despair of impressing our readers with the true sense of 
| the firmness with which they are maintained. Suffice it to 
'say that they are held as Orientals only hold their one or 
| two central ideas—concealing them, varnishing them, doing 
| anything with them to avoid momentary danger, but never 
| modifying them by one hair’s-breadth. And if they do not 
promise results so broad and magnificent as we believe them 
| to involve, they are at least fatal to that internal slumber 
which for ages has kept Russia almost as apart as Japan. 





THE FINANCES OF ITALY. 

r NHE contest in the Italian Parliament after eleven days’ 
debate has ended in the triumph of Baron Ricasoli. 
| He was accused of neglecting internal administration, and 
he proved that Italy, north of Rome, was as tranquil and 
|orderly as France or England. He was charged with ne- 
electing Naples, and he showed that, whatever his errors, he 
| had suppressed revolt, reduced brigandage to the proportion 
| of ordinary violent crime, and arranged for complete unifi- 
cation by the abolition of the lieutenancies, those centres of 
dangerous, because separate, political influences. On the 
great accusation of all—his failure to obtain terms from 
Rome—he convinced the House that force, even if exerted 
and successful, could not settle the question, and that 
opinion was sapping the Papacy more rapidly than the most 
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triumphant war. We have explained his policy on this 
point too frequently to make repetition necessary, and 
need now only point to the fact that it has been sup- 
ported by a vote of 232 to 79, or a clear two-thirds of the 
entire Parliament. Two-thirds of the Italian representatives, 
that is, have agreed to the policy which, however moderate 
in appearance, means, and is understood to mean, Rome or 
schism. Ricasoli is safe for the time, and we may judge how 


speech of Petrucelli della Gattina, and the story we have 
told in another column of the punishment of the Canon Reali. 
Perhaps the latter ‘is the more hopeful symptom of the 
two. Whenthe Pope is himself compelled to suspend ec- 
clesiastical formulas because his own orders cannot be 
trusted to strike at the advocates of Italian freedom, his 
power draws near to its end. Petrucelli’s speech was, how- 
ever, 2 remarkable evidence of the new tone of Italy. He 
is not himself deserving, we fear, of the encomiums heaped 
on him. His work on the Papacy is a collection of dirty 
libels, the gossip of Roman valets, and the hot curses of the 
Roman populace. It is a bad book, but one does not demand 
moral qualities in the head of a battering-ram, and no man can 
tell truth of that Roman cesspool without producing a filthy 
work. That an Italian should for two hours discourse amidst 
an eagerly attentive House on the crimes of the Papacy, and 
the anti-Italian projects of Louis Napoleon, is of itself a 
sign of the times of no light import. The speech was an 
outburst of savage disgust with the whole ecclesiastical 
system, of weariness caused by Papal exactions, and of the 
disposition, only too prevalent in Italy, to abandon Chris- 
tianity itself rather than endure any longer the oppression 
and arrogance of its ministers. His advice, too, to reduce 
the Pope to the perpetual necessity of massacre by small street 
émeutes in Rome, was of the kind which is only suggested by a 
hate which has passed the limits of reason, and it was voci- 
ferously conhealel: Men will not hate the priesthood for 
ever, and still obey it, and every speech like that of Petru- 
eelli’s is a shock to superstition, which, while it irritates it, 
compels it also to think. A cesspool, when stirred, must 
stink, but the smell does not make the owner cease from his 
task of cleansing. 

The Roman question must wait, the army is fast being 
reorganized, and the only pressing difficulty in the way is 
that of finance. This obstacle is, however, exaggerated, and 
Englisk ideas on the subject are so vague that we shall do a 
service in stating the facts so far as Italians know them. 
The monarchy, once its exceptional efforts have ceased, will 
be as prosperous as any in Europe, and able to keep up a force 
which, even against the military monarchies, will be a gua- 
rantee of freedom. 

All financial statements as to Italian affairs are wretchedly 
in arrears. The unsettled state of politics, the difficulties of 
amalgamating the finances of the different States, the various 
changes of Ministry since Villafranca, and possibly the re- 
luctance which nations as well as individuals feel to looking 
into their accounts when the expenses vastly exceed the 
receipts, have all combined to retard the production of any 
detailed and comprehensive accounts concerning the finan- 
cial position of Italy. The Budget for 1861 has not yet been 
furnished, and the exact income of the new kingdom has been 
but imperfectly ascertained. There exist, however, data on 
which we can form a fair impression as to the materials from 
which the permanent national budget must be formed. The 
year 1857 was one of the most prosperous, financially, which 
Italy has known since 1848. ‘The effects of the first revo- 
lution had passed away, as far as the disturbance of com- 
merce was concerned, and the prospects of Italy seemed as 
settled for the future, or rather as little unsettled, as in any 
time during the last fifteen years. Now, in 1857, the 
revenues of the different Italian States, which now compose 
the kingdom of Italy, were in round numbers as follows ; 

Sardinia o hetite lataks . £12,750,000 
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poces | increased since the revolution, it has actually di. 


sound is his view of the tendency of Italian opinion from the 


millions in 1857, we shall not be wrong in estimating hey 
taxation as not less than 2,500,000/. 

In 1857, therefore, the amount raised by taxation was, in 
round numbers, 25,000,000. In 1861, according to the 
draft budget for Italy, the revenue was estimated at slightly 
under 20,000,0002. ‘hus, instead of the taxation over Ital; 


minished. Still it should be borne in mind that there are 
many elements of uncertainty in this calculation. The pro. 
portion of the whole Papal revenue in 1857 contributed } 
the Romagna and the Marches we have put down at two. 
thirds—probably a low estimate ; but we have no means of 
calculating the part which Nice and Savoy brought in to the 
Sardinian treasury. Probably the absence of their quotas, 
and the fact that the different provisional governments, es. 
pecially the Neapolitan, remitted or suffered to drop over 
2,000,000. of taxes, will account for the apparent decrease in 
the revenue derived from taxation. 

In 1847, the revenue of the different Italian states (leaving 
Lombardy aside) amounted to about 10,000,0007. Thus in 
ten years’ time the revenue of Lombardy was more than 
doubled, and during the same period that of Piedmont was 
actually quadrupled. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
a country which made such financial progress during ten 
years of revolution and disaffection and division, may make 
even greater progress during the next decade of her existence 
as a united Italy. The estimates we have given refer only 
to the national taxation. There is also a good deal of local 
taxation in Southern Italy, but we can form no idea of its 
amount. We may, however, fairly assume that, even without 
Rome and Venice, the kingdom of Italy could, without diff. 
culty, supply a revenue of 30,000,000/, which, with her 
22,000,000 inhabitants, would give a taxation of not quite 
30s. per person. The whole national debt of Italy is under 
120,000,000/., and, therefore, taking the interest she pays 
at six per cent., which is higher than the reality, the annual 
charge for interest on the debt would not much exceed 
7,000,000/, There is no cause then, financially, to despair of 
the future of Italy. As long as there exists a necessity for 
the present enormous military expenditure, there must be a 
great and increasing deficit in her finances, but whenever 
political affairs become settled, the financial equilibrium will 
be restored at once. 

The system of taxation adopted in the new kingdom has 
been hitherto the same as that pursued in Sardinia by Count 
Cavour. The object of his plan was to introduce direct in 
the place of indirect taxation, and to do away with export 
and import duties. The system was shown to be successful 
in Piedmont, where, shortly before the war in 1859, the 
revenue had been almost brought up to the expenditure, and 
there is no reason why it should not prove equally successful 
in Italy. According to the last official statement, the revenue 
of the kingdom, which did not then include Naples or 
Tuscany, whose autonomy was still maintained, was derived 
from the iollowing sources : 


Direct taxes (in round numbers) . . £6,000,000 


Indirect . 4,750,000 
Exchequer . 1,000,000 
Railroads . .... 800,000 
Mint, Post, and Sundries 1,000,000 


Since the above estimate was made, the amount derived 
from indirect taxation has been diminished by the removal of 
all internal custom-house duties between the different states, 
and by the abolition of port dues for the Italian coasting 
trade. On the other hand, the receipts from the railroads 
and the post have increased largely, and will probably increase 
still more as Italy becomes in reality one country. If the 
Italian system of free trade is persevered in, direct taxation 
must become more and more the chief item in the revenue. 
There probably, however, will be considerable difficulty in 
extending direct taxation to the southern provinces. We 
remember that not many months ago, in Sicily, a committee 
appointed to investigate the financial state of the island, 
reported generally against any increase of taxation, and par- 
ticularly against the imposition of any direct taxes, while they 





Naples 5,500,000 
Tuscany 1,500,000 
Parma . 400,000 
Modena 350,000 
Romagna (say) 2,000,000 





ee . £22,500,000 
In this calculation we have made no mention of Lombardy. 
The Austrian Government, naturally enough, were unwilling | 
to acknowledge the extent to which they drained their Italian | 


recommended export duties. If, however, the Government 


j}at Turin holds its own, it will be able ultimately to intro- 


duce its own system of taxation in spite of loca] opposition. 
Moreover, the income tax is imposed in Sardinia according 
to a system of classes, and varies according to the category 
in which the tax-payer is placed, so that it is yet less per- 


provinces, and so we have no means of calculating the | sonally obnoxious than with us. 


amount raised by taxation in Lombardy. It is certain that 


It will be observed, perhaps, that in these considerations 


Lombardy was not much more lightly taxed than the other} we have treated an increase in the revenue raised by taxation 


Italian States, and as her population was a little over three ' as equivalent to an increase in the wealth of the country. 
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This is only partially true, as a considerable part of the 
increase is due to the imposition of fresh taxes ; but still, in 
the absence of the requisite commercial statistics, we must 
take the increase of revenue as some measure of the increase 
of wealth. It is certain that all the old taxes have become 
more productive, and that the imports and exports of Italy 
have nearly doubled since the revolution,—cireumstances 
which are both of them good evidence of national pro- 
sperity. ; 

The resources of Italy, if properly developed, are enormous. 
She is not likely, indeed, to be a large corn-exporting coun- 
try at present, for Piedmont and Tuscany absorb the extra 

roduce of Naples, Sardinia, and the Romagna. The absence 
of any means of communication at the south also bars the 
exportation of corn. We have heard, for instance, of wheat 
rotting in towns not over a hundred miles from Naples, at 
a time when the Government was importing corn from the 
Black Sea, simply because there were no means of transport 
from the interior to the capital. Railroads will make an 
immense difference in this respect as in other matters, and 
the corn markets of Italy may soon be thrown open to 
Europe; but wool, rice, silk, sulphur, oil, and wine will for 
some time remain the staples of Italian commerce. In truth, 
Italy seems to us better adapted for the cultivation of natural 
products than for a great manufacturing country. Labour 
is neither cheap nor plentiful. Life is toc easy to force 
the working class to endure the toil of the manufacturing 

pulation in France and England; while the absence of 
arge fortunes makes capital extremely dear. Still any con- 
jectures as to the commercial and social future of Italy are 
fttle else than guesswork. For the present we must content 
ourselves with the foregoing conclusions, that the revenue 
of Italy is 25,000,000/., that it may be raised without pres- 
sure to 30,000,000/., that the interest on her public debt is 
only 7,000,000/., and that not a quarter of her natural re- 
sources have been yet developed. If either England or 
France could give as good an account of their financial 
position it would be better for us all. 





THE CANON REALI AND THE COURT OF ROME. 


O one who has visited Rome can fail to retain a lively recollec- 
N tion of the site of St. Vincenzo di Paolo, with its picturesque 
palm-tree close by the church within which stands Michael Angelo’s 
mighty Moses, although he may probably be at a loss to call up 
clearly to his memory the adjoining conventual building, much less 
to say by what confraternity it is occupied. The house in question 
belongs to the Order of Canons Regular, one of the oldest brother- 
hoods in the Church, but now much shrunk in numbers. Amongst 
the inmates of this particular monastery there was, until quite 
lately, a friar called Reali, on whom the Court of Rome bas recently 
seen fit to pronounce a sentence of condemnation, under cireum- 
stances that have excited attention. The Canon Reali appears to 
have been all along rather a marked man in the world of ecclesiastics 


for his evident propensity to favour political opinions that savoured | 


strongly of reprehensible liberalism. 
with enthusiasm to the current of reforming aspirations initiated by 
the Pope himself, and, being a man of hard sense and close reason- 
ing, he was so dull to the exigencies of ecclesiastical propriety as 
not to desert his ministrations in Rome on the proclamation of a re- 
public, but actually to believe it compatible with his obligations as 
an orthodox priest to continue his spiritual avocations under the 
rule of such a Government. For this adhesion to the powers in 
existence the Canon was subjected to severe persecutions by the 
ecclesiastical police on the Pope’s restoration. 
light of a dereliction of duty on his part, and as an act of scandalous 
apostasy from the faith. 
and dragged within the relentless clutch of this formidable tribunal, 
the Canon’s fortitude yielded so far to the danger of being immured 
for the rest of his days as to purchase the permission of returning 
to his monastery by signing some confessions of error. In the cen- 
sure recently pronounced on the Canon, this declaration is officially 
alluded to as a recaatation, but the propriety of the designation is 
stoutly denied by the accused in a letter to his Superior, “ It is an 
untruth that [ fell into errors to be made good by retractation,” he 
writes. “‘ No one can testify better to this fact than your reverence, 
because, having constituted yourself mediator when in the season of 
reaction, in 1850, 1 became the victim of political hatreds, and, under 
the pressure of unheard of violence, dictated the weil-known declara- 
tion (and never recaatation), bearing the date of the 2ist January, 
1850, you wrote that L had said more than was necessary, and had 
used expressions which were uncalled for and needless ; adding this 
to be the opinion of all who had known me in Rome.” The chal- 
lenge thus distinetly addressed to one thoroughly cognizant of the 
facts of the case is warranted by the general testimony to the 


In 1848 he abandoned himself | 


It was treated in the | 


Seized by the officers of the Sant’ Uffizio, | 


Canon’s character which is borne by those who had an opportunity 
of being acquainted with his life. At all events, it is an admitted 
fact that, having been allowed to return to his brotherhood, he there 
conducted himself in a manuer that afforded the jealous vigilance of 
ecclesiastical suspicion no ground for the smallest charge, until, early 
this year, he published at Turin, with his name, a treatise Ox 
Freedom of Conscience in Reference to the Temporal Power of the 
Popes, written in a very proper and serious tone. The Court of 
Rome, however, saw fit to consider the publication criminal, and, on 
the 21st July, the Cardinal-Vicar Patrizi, by letter, intimated to the 
Vicar-General of the Order at Ravenna, where the Canon was then 
residing, that the treatise had been put on the Index, and requested 
him to inform the author “ of his obligation to retract within a given 
period, and to intimate to him that after its lapse he would incur ex- 
communication,” This communication the Canon declined to accept 
as authoritative, upon the grouad of its being without the prescribed 
forms of authenticity. It must be indeed matter of astonishment 
that, at so critical a conjuncture, the Court of Rome, once so re- 
nowned for astutencss, should, under the impulse of passion, lay 
itself so repeatedly open to the charge of violating the immemorial 
prescriptions of its own laws: the Cardinal-Vicar’s authority extends 
solely over ecclesiastics in the city of Rome. Moreover, he is 
neither Prefect of the Congregation of the Index, nor Secretary of 
the Tribunal of the Sant’ Uffizio, the organs through which these 
two boards communicate their decisions after an elaborate mode of 
procedure. Therefore, the Canon Reali refused to ascribe any valid 
authority to the intimation transmitted in a private letter by Cardinal 
Patrizi, unless, as he wrote, he were “bound to believe the decree in 
question to proceed, motu proprio, from his Holiness, In which hy- 
pothesis, amongst the motus proprit from Roman pontiffs, this would 
be the first in virtue whereof the insertion of a book on the Index 
had been decreed.” . This supposition, nevertheless, it appears im- 
possible not to admit as correct after the further proceedings which 
have been instituted against the Canon. ° 

By a decree professedly emanating directly from the Pope’s sove- 
reign authority, the Canon Reali has been sentenced to expulsion 
from his Order. In this extraordinary document, couched in language 
not a little irregular to our Jay cars, it is stated that in spite of the 
hopes entertained of his amendwent “after public recantation of 
errors committed in former times, it is proved by public acts that the 
priest Eusebio Reali has again returned to his vomit, and begun a 
course of life not only unseemly in a religious man, but also causing 
grievous scandal aud offence to a Christian people.” For this reason 
“our Lord Pope Pius IX. has deemed it his duty to separate this 
mangy sheep from the flock, and consequently he charges the Abbot- 
General of the brotherhood to proceed to his expulsion, and to de- 
clare him so expelled, passing over the prescribed forms, and not- 
withstanding anything there may be to the contvary,” At the 
hottom of which superlative ukase is affixed the name of the Cardinal 
Clarelli, President of the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. 
Now, to gather the full measure of arbitrary disposition in this 
decree, it inust be borne in mind that the same jealous sense of eccle- 
siastical privilege which pervades the whole spirit of canon law in its 
provisions against civil authorily, is by it also extended in the way 
of protection over those who live under its jurisdiction. To pro- 
/nounece sentence of deprivation upon a member of a monastic 





brotherhood, the Congregation nominated for the purpose of sitting 
| in judgment has to allow six months to elapse between a trial, itself 
of a very elaborate and protracted nature, and passing sentence. It 
| is only in very extreme cases of gross and repeated criminality that, 
upon established proof of ineorrigible perversity afforded by trial 
before the Congregation, the superior authority ia the Church some- 
|times concedes the power of proceeding to punishment forthwith. 
| In the case in question there was, however, a yet further, and, we 
| believe, quite unheard of stretch of prerogative, for the Pope here 
did not merely dispense the regular court from eertain provisions in 
consequence of the glaring guilt of the accused, but, passing wholly 
over the tribunal that ought to have tried him, he imposed, by his 
plenary authority, upon the brotherhood the obligation to pronounce 
his expulsion, thus doing away with all the fair provisions of law at 
one blow, and setting up in their stead his own summary injunction. 
The gravity of the step is heightened, if it is true, as we have reason 
to believe, that the Pope deliberately adopted it because the confra- 
ternity showed itself indisposed to pronounce in the regular mode of 
procedure the desired sentence against the Canon Reali. For the 
mere fact of having composed a book condemned by the tribunak of 
the Index is far from rendering in canon law a person necessarily 
subject to expulsion; and there is no pretence of bringing against 
the Canon any other accusation than this. To a pontifical injunction 
there was, however, no power of protest, and accordingly the Abbot- 
General saw himself under the necessity of intimating to the Canon 
his formal expulsion from the Order. This he did in a letter, since 
published, and which has caused profound displeasure in the 
Vatican, for in it the Abbot exeulpates himself from any willing 
| é hi ° as . > > 

| share in a procedure which he distinctly refers to the Pope’s so abso- 
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lute commands as to render futile his own efforts in a different sense. 
The regret felt at what he found himself obliged to do plainly per- 
vades the whole letier, but, he writes, “ You yourself must see well 
that the decree is compulsory even for me, and leaves me no escape, 
although in my letter to the Abbot Palmieri I had sketched out some 
possible way.” We are informed that the result of this publication 
has been to expose the Abbot and his brotherhood to the Pope’s 
intense anger, We hear that efforts have been made to extort 
a public declaration from the Order of renewed reprobation 
against the Canon, in consequence of his having given publicity 
to the correspondence, and a protest against any supposed sym- 
pathy with his views. . A declaration, to this purport has, indeed, 
been inserted in the Oficial Gazette of Rome, but it has not escaped 
observation that it was not authenticated by any signature, and the 
omission is ascribed, it seems with good grounds, to a refusal on the 
part of the proper ecclesiastics to sanction with their names the in- 
temperate document in question. At all events, it is a fact, that 
what would purport to be an expression of opinion by a religious 
body, has been given to the world in the shape of an anonymous 
newspaper paragraph, and that even granting it all the authenticity 
it can claim, there still remain uncontroverted the regrets of the 
Abbot-General at the summary procedure instituted, and his distinct 
reference of it solely to the compulsory injunctions of the Pope. The 
Order is not numerous, and cannot, therefore, exercise any great 
influence over the masses. It is not on account of the serious con- 
sequences likely to result immediately from this incident that we 
think it deserving attention, but as an instance of the ill-judged and 
even ferocious temper with which the rigid discipline of the Roman 
Church is at present administered against every member who may 
show a disposition to treat lightly the Pope’s temporal state. It may 
be suggested that the harshness of the Canon Reali’s prosecution was 
due to the desire of preventing the spread of similar expressions of 
opinion amongst thg clergy by a timely exhibition of severity, for his 
expulsion occurred previous to Passaglia’s outspoken declarations. 
Possibly this was the case, but then by this time the Court of Rome 
ought to have learnt the futility of its calculations which, unless we 
misread the signs abroad, seem doomed to yet further and striking 
confusion. 


NATIONAL CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO PEACE 
AND WAR. 
HE Peace Society has of course solicited Lord Palmerston to use 
all his influence to prevent a collision with the American 
Government ; and in favour of moderation it has put forth a better 
letter than usual ;—argued, like Mr. Bright’s speech, not on the non- 
resistance hypothesis, but on the assumptions of the rest of the world. 
Christian ministers—such of them at least as have the courage to 
discern that the great questions of political ethics deserve a full 
religious examination—are examining anew the moral right of the 
nation to go to war under the present provocation, and one preacher 
of some note among the Dissenters, Mr. Newman Hall, having de- 
clared that the Christian duty of forgiving personal injuries applies 
with exactly the same significance and force to nations as to indi- 
viduals, has laid it down distinctly that “if for the future the law 
can be made plain, and obedience to it secured,” we ought to pass 
over the affront to ourselves. Few, probably, would be inclined to 
dispute such a position. The nation certainly goes to war with more 
complacency, more hearty acrimony of temper, in order to resent a 
national affront as well as an injustice, than merely to redress an injus- 
tice. But though few people scruple to speak with something almost 
of epicurish cagerness of the prospect of chastising the impertinence of 
a long succession of American statesmen, few or none would justify 
a war for no better object than to “relieve” the British mind 
of its surcharge of fretful, vindictive impatience. If the law could 
be made plain, and obedience to it eusured, to-morrow, no British 
ministry, whatever its bias, would venture upon a war for barren 
glory. But it is well worth while at the present crisis to note how 
far the parallel between the individual and national duty of forgive- 
ness really holds ; for the knowledge that some of our fellow-country- 
men do heartily condemn all war not strictly self-defensive as un- 
christian and vindictive, has the effect, not of shaking our resolve, 
but of rendering us secretly uneasy in identifying ourselves with the 
national cause. That Christian ethics have never been distinctly ap- 
plied to international morality we are quite willing to admit; nay, 
conscientious people shrink from any attempt to apply them, under 
the uncomfortable impression that there would inevitably come some 
collision between Christian principle and national honour which would 
either force religious men to betray their nation, or patriotic men to 
disobey their God. ‘This state of feeling is very unhealthy. Every 
man who wishes to keep both a manly faith and a manly political 
creed should force himself to bring the two constantly face to face. 
We hold, then, that the great Christian duty of forgiveness of 
injuries is expressly founded by Our Lord on the Diyine forgiveness 


of human sin, and, in order to be of any worth, must be in essence of 
the same kind. Just such forgiveness as we receive from God we 
are commanded by the Lord’s Prayer itself to extend to man, andithe 
parable in which the master first forgives his servant the great debt 
owing to him, and then retracts his forgiveness on finding that he has 
cast his fellow-servant into prison for a much less cause, sustains the 
same view. It is the Divine forgiveness of injuries which we are to 
endeavour to emulate, and to embody in our treatment of each other, 
But in what does this consist ? Not certainly in any acquiescence jn 
evil, or even passive endurance of it, which no man who has any true 
faith ascribes for a moment to the divine governinent,—still less any 
one who accepts the Christian revelation of the spirit of God as for 
ever warring, with the sword that divides asunder soul and spirit 
against human sin. We take it that the true distinction between Divine 
and human resentment is that the one is directed purely against evi? ag 
such, the other against izjury as it affects our own self-love, and that it 
is the whole duty of Christian forgiveness to put away absolutely aj] 
the rankling of personal irritation, and to treat an enemy exactly as 
in impartial mood we should most approve another for treating him, 
were the offence directed elsewhere. Further, besides expelling all 
selfish motives, we are taught to deal with purely personal injuries 
exclusively in that way—whether it be active or passive—in which 
there is most hope of bringing home the sense of injustice to the 
mind of the aggressor. ‘The rule of the Jewish vendetta, “ay 
eye for an eye, and a tooth fora tooth,” is disallowed by Christ 
for all time ; but the only principle substituted is to make the highest 
good— instead of the suffering—of your enemy, your true aim—as God 
does with those who offend Him. Sometimes this may be effected, in 
the case of personal injuries, by leaving the outward injustice its 
full swing, so that it learns to know itself—just as God permits al] 
the evil results of human free-will to swell and accumulate till sin 
awakes to its true nature and becomes its own punishment. But 
where any except ourselves are concerned, the law must be maintained 
and fulfilled, lest injustice multiply and corrupt the earth. 

The application of these principles to international offences seems 
at first sight very simple. In what affects England as a national per- 
sonality only, that is,as a matter of feeling and sensitive honour, we 
must sofar as we can, forgive. On the other hand, we have no right 
to surrender any principle which may affect the highest interests of in- 
ternational intercourse for generations to come. And whatever may 
best tend to save and consecrate such a principle, whether the policy 
be sharp or gentle, is the true policy. This would seem to be the 
complete answer to the whole question. Yet there is really a much 
more difficult point quite untouched. England is zof a single per- 
sonality. The real motives which animate her people and her states- 
men are exceedingly complex, and not very easy to gauge. ‘The same 
practical national policy may be advocated by some from motives 
of Christian principle which in others is preferred for very much 
coarser considerations. There is no single national conscience by 
which to try the real spirit of the English people. It is scarcely 
possible to deny that this must partially affect our judgment of 
the true line of national duty. It is quite fair to say that England, 
if she were all she ought to be, should act one way, and yet, 
seeing that she is what she is, should act another way. A course of 
action that in one man would be ignoble, because unreal and hypo- 
critical, would in another be noble and Christian. Nor could we advise 
either, till we knew how far the higher action would really strike thetrue 
chord in the man’s own heart. So, suppose, what is likely enough, that 
the leaders and great body of the Euglish nation were brimful of what 
we may call honourable resentment, keenly eager to “ wipe out” insult, 
quite unable to forgive anything like a national indignity, although by 
no means forgetful of the higher question of legal principle at issue— 
ought even the clearest-sighted man to wish, in such acase, that by a 
combination between a handful of true Christian politicians, if such 
there be, and thatclass of politicians who dread nothing in the war but its 
commercial mischief, it should be avoided? We exceedingly doubt it. 
We are disposed to think that te best thing a nation can in such a case 
do, is to act on the highest principle which is Aonestly presext to the mind 
of the leading politicians in the nation at large, even though that be not 
the highest principle and not the absolute Christian principle; we 
believe that this may be often better far for a people than a course 
capable of being defended on yet higher and more Christian prin- 
ciples, but actually favoured by the nation at large only for lower 
and less Christian reasons. And this is the true knot of all national 
ethics. There is comparatively little difficulty for any one mind in 
judging of its own line of duty; we know enough of ourselves to 
know the best that would be really sincere and bond fide in us. But 
it is not so with a nation, And subtle-minded Christian politicians, 
like Mr. Gladstone, not unfrequently rather injure the national 
morale by trying to colour over with their own high-toned motives a 
course of action which, if adopted at all, would rest in the minds of 
the mass of Englishmen on avery much more ignoble and selfish class 
of considerations. 
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VITRIOL AND ROSE-WATER. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Zimes, on Wednesday, described 


an outrage which is, we imagine, almost without: precedent in 
England. A respectable woman, walking with her husband in the 
Hampstead-road, suddenly felt some liquid on her legs, followed by 
excessive pain. Some ruflian, coming behind her, it appears, stooped 
down and flung a quantity of oil of vitriol upwards under her petticoats. 
Fortunately, thick woollen petticoats, without crinoline, caught most 
of the shower, but her legs were most severely burned, The ruflian, 
supposed to be a lad, escaped, but had he been caught, to what 
nalty would he have been exposed ? We fear only to a month’s 
imprisonment. Au idea of the absolute equality of all kinds of assault 
seems to have spread among the magistracy till au angry blow and a 
crime equal in malignity to a murder are visited with almost the 
same penalty. We have pointed out repeatedly the inadequacy of 
the protection which the law, as worked, offers to women, but even 
as regards men it is far too leuient. There are forms of assault 
which, in theircareful preparation or scientific malignity, are not as- 
saults but acts of torture ; yet they are all classed in one common 
category, aud visited with afew months’ imprisonment. A tinman 
of 17, for example, and a “ finer” of 18, were tried on the 11th in- 
stant for throwing oil of vitriol over a workman, Fox. It was proved 
that the prisoners had threatened Fox, that they waylaid him, and that 
they threw a can of oil of vitriol over his head, The object, of 
course, was to destroy his eyes, and a more horrible crime it is 
scarcely possible to conceive. Most men would deliberately choose 
death in preference to the agony and life-long suffering caused by 
such an outrage; Fox, raising a shovel in his hand by an instinctive 
movement, saved his eyes, but his head and neck were terribly 
burned, and the case excited such indignation in the judge, that he 
said that but for their youth he would have sentenced them to im- 
prisonment for life, or a long portion of it. He, however, only in- 
flicted one year’s imprisonment, aud the wide disparity between the 
threat and the sentence just indicates the mental confusion prevail- 
ing on the point. The men were threatened with the penalty of murder 
aud punished with that of ordinary theft, the crime being, in effect 
and in motive, the exact equivalent of an attempt to murder. 
The fault in this case, as elsewhere, is not in the law, but in its ap- 
plication. It is just the same in the stabbing cases now so frequent 
in our streets. If a man strikes a knife into another and kills him, 
justice is aroused in a moment, and the murderer is certainly con- 
victed, and probably hanged. But if the raffian stops just a little 
short of murder, and only sends his victim into hospital, he is punished, 
in three cases out of four, as if for an assault. Yet it is quite certain 
that no man, unless in fear of his life, resorts to the knife without the 
intention of inflicting severe, if not fatal, injuries; and the habit is 
one which spreads like a pestilence. Every case in which the knife 
is used or drawn should either be sent to the Sessions, or punished 
inexorably with the maximum penalty allowed to the magistrates. 
That severe punishments defeat their own end is a sound maxim, but 
only when punishments are plainly disproportioned to the offence. 
A summary sentence of six months, or, after a jury’s verdict, of two 
years’ imprisonment, would barely meet the public and healthy horror 
of this offence, and less than that is simply offering a premium on 
the use of the knife. So, too, with the incessant attacks on the 
police. There are districts in London where the whole male popula- 
tion seems to be set against the police, and every man who can catch 
a policeman in difficulty avails himself of his opportunity to commit 
an assault. So long as they confine themselves to their fists, the 
police are pretty well protected by the law. But the roughs, itis well 


. known, when collared by the police, always kick, and always kick in 


one way, with the double intention of paralyzing the officer for pur- 
suit, and injuring him for life. In this they usually succeed, and but 
for the spurious decorum of the reporters, these cases, which occur 
every day, would horrify London. Yet they are treated as ordinary 
police assaults, and an attempt equal in malignity to murder is visited 
with two months’ imprisonment. We do not wish to see the police 
always protected, even when in the wrong. In low neighbourhoods, 
they are often tempted to be brutal, and we by no means 
wish to see a fair stand-up resistance made excessively dangerous. 
But the acts of which we complain are as much condemned by 
the laws of the “Ring” as by those of civilization, and ought 
to be visited with penalties sufficient to make “ spoiling a Peeler” as 
heavy an offence as « theft, or an unsuccessful attempt to murder. 
We shall be told that the act is done in the heat of passion. So is 
murder, but that is not held an excuse, and it is a well-known fact 
that in their most evil moments these ruffians remember their exact 
liability to the law, and the fellow who “ goes in for a month” as an 
exhibition of pluck, will not “ go in” for six. 

The English principle in estimating the comparative importance of 
crimes against the person is to consider do// the motive aud the extent 
of the injury. We do not punish attempts at murder like murder, as 
many theorists would, nor do we punish casual homicide like murder, as 


the Jewish law did. But in these cases, motive and effect combine to ! 


demand severe punishment. A man must premeditate vitriol-throwing, 
or get his knife open with an effort, or kick the policeman with a dis- 
tinct aim, before he can commit any of these crimes, while the effect 
of them is only just short of murder. It is as attempts to murder, 
and not as assaults, that they should be tried and punished. The 
present system, by making no distinction between a blow on the 
head and a stab, an ordinary kick anda kick intended to “ spoil,” 
vitriol-throwing and the throwing of stones, offers a direct premium 
on the more torturing, and therefore more effectual, mode of in- 
flicting injury. 





THE CASE OF THE TRENT. 


Lerrter II. 
ENGLISH COMPLAINTS JUDGED BY ENGLISH POLICY AND 
JURISPRUDENCE. 

Sir,—I endeavoured to show in my previous letter that, on the prin- 
ciples laid down by their own jurists and statesmen, the seizure of the 
Confederate Commissioners by the American Federals is perfectly un- 
justifiable. Lf, however, we take now the other aspect. of the case, and 
endeavour to determine how far, upon the footing of our own prin- 
ciples and practice, we are entitled to complain of the proceeding, 
the question is one of much more doubtful solution. 

1. We cannot complain of the exercise of the right of search, as 
a belligerent right, seeing that the Queen’s Proclamation has expressly 
recognized a state of war. 

2. We have no adequate ground for claiming that the Trent, as a 
packet carrying the Royal mails, was exempt from search in the same 
manner as if she had been a government vessel. The international 
law of the future may very likely recognize such an exemption. But 
the establishment of packet-ships by private companies, carrying 
mail-bags by contract with a government, and under the control of 
its officers, yet not chartered by or in its service, and taking pas- 
sengers and freight at the discretion and for the sole benefit of 
private persons, is a new fact with which international law has not 
yet had judicially to deal. Any opinion on the subject of Haute- 
feuille or Lawrence is simply an ingenious point made, a ground of 
argument for an advocate, not a basis of claim by a state. 

3. The doctrine that “a neutial ship is a portion of the territory 
of a neutral sovereign,” was indeed proclaimed in the House of 
Commons by Sir William Molesworth seven years ago. But that 
doctrine is one which until that period we had always declined to 
admit, against which our whole past practice is a protest. The right 
to search for deserters, so much discussed during the wai with 
France, and which probably formed the main ground of the war with 
America in 1811, falls to pieces before it. If we could not land on 
American shores to af 5 for deserters, and American ships were 
portions of American territory, no more could we search them. And 
so late as 1842, whilst admitting the hardships which might arise from 
the practice, Lord Ashburton, under instructions from his govern- 
ment, declined to waive the right. Is a House of Commons speech 
by a Secretary of State for the Colonies of sufficient weight to nullify 
what is claimed as a prerogative of the Crown? Until, therefore, 
that prerogative is authoritatively abandoned, the doctrine of “ neu- 
tral ship, neutral territory” cannot be considered as forming part of 
English international law. It is distinctly rejected by various jurists, 
—by Reddie,—by Tetens the Dane, though belonging to a small 
maritime power which would be essentially benefited by its adoption. 
It cannot ever be admitted in its literal fulness. For if the ship is 
of the territory, then, as has been well observed, the surroundi 
water within the marine league-line is so also, and no right of search, 
even in its most mitigated form of “ visit” or “ approach” would be 
possible. 

4. The right of search being thus justified by the state of war, the 
character of the vessel not being a suflicient objection to its exercise, 
the claim of “neutral ship, neutral territory,” being inconsistent with 
the exercise of an as yet unabandoned prerogative of the British 
Crown, the next question seems to be, whether the Trent was upon 
such a voyage that the Commissioners could be taken out of her. 

Now there is an old and strong case upon the subject, which I am 
surprised not to have seen more dwelt upon, that of the Hendrie and 
Altida (Marriott's Admiralty Reports, p.96). It belongs to a period 
very analogous to the present one, that of the war of the American 
revolution. A ship, originally English, but now Dutch, was taken 
going out to the Dutch island of St. Eustatia in the West Indies, 
laden with powder and guns, and with foreign officers going to enlist 
in the American service. Although it was suggested that the ship 
was really to proceed to New England, Sir George Lee ordered her 
to be restored. “It would be too high for any such court of justice 
as this,” he said, “to assert that the Dutch may not carry in their 
own ships to their colonies everything they please, whether arms 
or ammunition or any other species of merchandise, provided they 
do it with the permission of their own laws ; and if they act contrary 
to them, I am no judge of the laws of Holland” (p. 137). 

The fact of the venture in the above case, both as to goods and 
persons, having been of Dutch sympathizers, and not of Americans, 
makes, of course, a difference between it and any in which the voyage 





from neutral port to neutral port should be that of actual belligerents. 
Nor is to be denied that later decisions by Lord Stowell cast at least 
a doubt upon the judgment, so creditable to the fairness of the British 
Admiralty. The case of the Orozembo (6 C. Rob. 430) was that of 
a neutral ship, chartered nominally from Lisbon to Macao, i.e. from 





neutral port to neutral port, but in reality meant to carry Dutch military 
and civil officers to Batavia, a port belonging to Holland, a belligerent 
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ower. She was declared subject to condemnation as a transport ip 
he Dutch service. In his judgment, Lord Stowell did not, as Ame- 
rican jurists have done, limit to the conveyance of military persons 
the possible delinquency of neutrals. “In this instance,” said he, 
“the military persons are three; and there are, besides, two other 
persons, who were going to be employed in civil capacities in the 
Government of Batavia. Whether the principle would apply to them 
alone, I do not feel it necessary to determine, I am not aware of 
any case in which that principle has been agitated; but it + 
to'me, on principle, to be but reasonable that, whenever it is of sufi- 
cient importance to the enemy that such persons shou d be sent out on 
the public service, at the public expense, it should afford equal ground 
of forfeiture against the vessel that may be let out for a purpose 80 in- 
limately connected with the hostile operations.” ; ; 

Granting all the difference there 1s hetween carrying persons in the 
employ of a belligerent to his own colony, and to a neutral country, 
it cannot be denied that the view, which Lord Stowell thus went out 
of his way to set forth, affords at least a strong ground of argument 
in favour of the act of the San Jacinto. In Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell we have, to all appearance, persons whom it is of sufficient 
importance to the belligerent Confederates to send out inthe public 
service, at the public expense,” to foreign countries, presumably with 
a view to the Petter carrying on the war. There is no ground for 
supposing that the master of the Trent was ignorant of their charac- 
ter; but even if he had been, Lord Stowell warns us a little further 
on that “in cases of bond fide ignorance, there may be no actual delin- 
quency, but if the service ts injurious, that will he sufficient to give the 
belligerent a right to prevent the thing from being done, or at least re- 

eated, by enforcing the-penalty of confiscation.” No doubt, in lay- 
ing down positions like these, Lord Stowell lays himself open to the 
reproach addressed to him by French jurists, of starting, not from 
the duty of the neutral, but from the right of the belligerent, which 
right he seems to make coextensive with the injury to be avoided. 
But such is the nearest approach we have to English law on the sub- 
ject—such are the words of our greatest Admiralty judge. 

5, Is any argument to be drawn from the inviolability of the am- 
bassador ? The same Lord Stowell, in a subsequent case (the Caro- 
line, 6C. Rob. 461), ex ressly tells us that “ the limits that are assigned 
to the operations of war’ against ambassadors, “by Vattel, and 
other writers upon those subjects are, that you may exercise your right 
of war against them, wherever the character of hostility evists. You 
may stop the ambassador of your enemy on his passage.” And Vattel, 
no doubt, does say (Bk. iv. ch. v. s. 64) that war “allows us to cut 
off from an enemy all his resourees, and to hinder him from sending 
ministers to solicit assistance.” Dr. Phillimore, in his Commentaries 
upon International Law (1857), quotes the passage from Lord Stowell’s 
judgment. Would it not be doing what England has often been re- 
proached for doing, interpolating the law of nations, to read that 
passage with the proviso, “except it be by a neutral ship ?” 

6. But, it may be replied, the Commissioners were not seized as 
ambassadors, but as rebels and traitors. Can the cases in reference 
to belligerents be applicable ? 

Now it is we ourselves, unfortunately, who, in the war of inde- 
pendence with America, have set the example to the Americans of 
applying certain belligerent rights to what we still persisted in term- 
ing rebellion. The Act of 16 Geo. III., c. 5 (1776), declaring that 
certain colonies had “set themselves in open rebellion,” proceeded 
to enact “ that all ships and vessels of or belonging to the inhabitants 
of the said colonies, together with their cargoes, apparel, and furni- 
ture, and ali other ships and vessels whatsoever, together with their 
cargoes, apparel, and furniture, which shall be found trading in any 
port or place of the said colonies, or going to trade, or coming from 
trading in any sueh port or place, shall become forfeited to his Majesty, 
as if the same were the ships and effects of open enemies, and shull be 
so adjudged, deemed, and taken in all Courts of Admiralty, and 
in all other Courts whatsoever.” And accordingly, foreign ships 
trading with the revolted American colonies were freely confiscated, 
whilst at the sametime Americansthemselves, whencaught, were freely 
treated as rebels. Assuming, therefore, that an Act equivalent tothat of 
1776 has been passed by Congress, it seems difficult to hold that any 
claim by the United States of a belligerent right of search or seizure 
would estop them as against us from treating afterwards as rebels or 
traitors any Confederates who might lawfully fall into their hands, 
even though going out as ministers, just as in 1780 we, having caught 
Henry Laurens on his way out (though certainly not on a Dutch ship) 
as American minister to Holland, shut him up in the Tower as a rebel 
and traitor. 

7. And our own principles as to allegiance estop us from denying 
any such right. This results as an @ fortiori conclusion from the 
position we have taken up as to the right of search for deserters. 
‘Lo go no further back than 1842, when Mr. Webster had insisted that 
the doctrine of transferable allegiance was that of American public 
law, Lord Ashburton replied that the principle, that all subjects are 
bound to serve their country in case of necessity, “ is not, as is some- 
times supposed, any arbitrary principle of monarchical government, 
but one founded on the nan duty of every man to defend the life 
of his country; aad all the analogy of your laws would lead to the 
conclusion that the same principle would hold good in the United 
States, if their geographical position did not make its application un- 
necessary.” ‘Thus one of our own statesmen has clearly intimated 
his belief that the right to allegiance is retained by the American 
constitution, 

8. Let me, lastly, observe that, although I deem the point taken 
by the law officers, of the absence of judicial investigation, to be the 


eee 
| precisely what. was dispensed with by our officers in the seizure of 
deserters ; and if the Americans should argue, from the right of alle. 
giance to the right of search, from the right of search to the right of 
seizure of American subjects without form of trial, they would 
simply be following what I believe to have been our own vicioys 
chain of reasoning, and most offensive practice, in former days, Nor 
can we forget, as has been very fairly urged on the American side 
that the irregularity of taking out the Commissioners from a neutral 
ship without form of trial, has really minimized the inconvenience to 
the neutral, which would otherwise have had to be taken into ay 
American port, entailing loss of months instead of hours to all cop. 
cerned. 

To sum up, then, this side of the argument, I cannot help sayi 
that, judging by our own principles of policy and international = 
our grounds of complaint for the stoppage of the Trent. and seizure of 
the Commissioners are but slender. I believe a violation of interna. 
tional law was committed by seizing them on a voyage between 
neutral port and neutral port, and that, even though argument may 
be drawn from Lord Stowell’s judgment in the Orozembo case to 
justify that seizure, the point is at least too doubtful for any but ju. 
dicial interpretation. What there is in the Trent difficulty beyoud 
that “doubtful point” remains to be considered, 

A Barrister or Livcory’s Ivy, 

3, Old-square, Nov. 9, 1861. 

[ We insert this able letter with much pleasure, but we must express 
our dissent from our correspondent’s estimate of the character of the 
legal case in our favour. Lord Stowell’s judgments are avowedly the 
judgments of an authority favourable to belligerents; and yet he lays 
down strongly in the Caroline case that the presumption is always in 
favour of the harmless character of communications between either 
belligerent and a neutral. The law assumes, he says, the good faith 
of a neutral even when there is reason to suspect that the belligerent 
is trying to shake it. Such a presumption is not only legally justifiable, 
but is also the true policy of international law,—Ep. Spectator. } 








Fine Arts. 


THE MEDAL DISTRIBUTION AT THE ROYAL 

ACADEMY. 
Tue 10th of December, the anniversary of the foundation of the 
Royal Academy, is a great day for the students, as, on that occasion, 
premiums are given to those who have best distinguished themselves 
in the different branches of study. The evening of Tuesday last was 
looked forward to with more ‘than usual eagerness, as the present 
happens to be a“ gold medal year ;” medals of silver are awarded 
annually, but the distribution of gold is a biennial affair. The gold 
medals, four in number, are offered by the Academy for the best his- 
torical picture, the best landscape, the best group in sculpture, and 
the best architectural design. Departing from its usual custom of 
selecting subjects for the figure-painters from Scripture or classic 
lore, the Academy, in this instance, allowed them to choose for them- 
selves any scene of Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice for illustration. 
The ‘Turner gold medal was offered for an English landscape ; the 
sculptors had the remorse of Adam and Eve after eating the forbidden 
fruit (as described by Milton) allotted to them, while the architects 
were to furnish original designs for an Exchange. How many speci- 
mens were sent in Lam unable to say, but only two in each class 
were hung on the walls. The well-worn incident of Shylock giving 
his keys to Jessica formed the subject of one of the figure-pictures, 
the other was devoted to the delineation of the Trial scene. Tie land- 
scapes seemed to have been painted in a spirit of opposition, one 
being intensely hot and the other as intensely cold in colour. In 
competition for the silver medals, there were several half-length life-size 
paintings of a forlorn-looking female ina black dress, three of the whole 
nude figure on a smaller scale, a vast number of drawings and models 
from the life and the antique, and a solitary specimen of sciography, 
which ealled to mind the elaborate machine for drawing a cork in- 
vented by Hogarth’s quack doctor. To cover a tolerably large surface 
of paper with mnumerable lines, and varnishing points for the sake of 
accurately showing the form of the shadows cast by a ladder ora 
railway-truck on an irregular surface, is a task which must require 
considerable patience when so much simpler means could be found, 
aud the Academy do well to reward such excessive toil with a silver 
medal, 

The different works are hung in what is known as the Middle 
Room of the Academy, thus eclipsing for a time the diploma pictures 
which are placed there. Pictures and drawings are distinguished 
only by numbers, so as to avoid any suspicion of partiality on the 
part of the judges. ‘There is a loud and busy hum of conversation 
and much gesticulation among the students as they discuss the merits 
of their brethren’s work and speculate as to the result of the coun- 
cil’s decision. Naturally the pictures attract the greatest share 
of attention, and if two R.A.s should stop for a moment in front 
of them, cager listeners press forward to hear any remark they may 
drop. ‘The Shylock and Jessica canvas is evidently the favourite. Ii 
is painted with much facility and knowledge of pictorial effect. It 
strikes at the first glance ; the head of Jessica is true to the national 
type. Shylock and Launcelot are less successful, but there are bril- 
liantly coloured draperies and numberless pleasant conventionalisms 
about the picture to atone for those deficieucies. Those who are not 
led away by a somewhat too evident a teadency to picture-making, 
prefer its more soberly coloured and, though more laboured, yet more 
honestly painted rival, the Trial scene, a work by a less practised 
hand, full of the crudities of conception inseparable from the efforts 





best that could have been chosen under the circumstances, yet it is 


of a beginner, but showing a fair conception of character and a de- 
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jermination to be as far as possible original. After a time, one of the 

rters, radiant in scarlet gown and silk stockings, summons the 
students to the room appropriated to the delivery of the prizes. 
This is the large, or East Room, but how different is its ap- 

arance now to that which it presents on the first Monday 
in May. No acres of brilliant colour and gilding meet the 

e, no smell of fresh paint or varnish assails the sensitive 
nostril. The boarded walls are painted a dull red, suspended 
on their surfaces are one or two copies of Raphael’s cartoons, 
Ruben’s “ Descent from the Cross” and Da Vinci's “ Last Supper.” 
The room is longitudinally divided into two compartments , a 
wooden barrier. The floor of the lesser is covered with red baize ; 
on a raised dais, extending the whole length of the room, are placed 
two rows of chairs, that in the front for the Academicians, dat in 
the rear forthe Associates. In the centre of all, there is a table 
covered with crimson velvet, and a gilded chair for the President : 
the whole forming a very imposing aud stately background for the 
ensuing ccremony. On the other side of the barrier plain wooden 
benches are fixed at gradually ascending heights, and these are nearly 
filled with students, and probationers who seek to wile away the 
tedium of the interval which must elapse before the arrival of the 
President and the members, by strenuous endeavours to turn the 
place into a bear-garden. Pellets of bread and modelling-clay are 
thrown about, zoological imitations, more or less successful, are 
attempted ; some ingenious youth has brought down a cheap mouth- 
organ, with which he emits sounds such as those which a cow in the 
last stage of consumption might be expected to utter; nor is that 
method of whistling through the fingers, so successfully practised by 
the “gods” of a transpontine theatre, altogether unheard. These 
and other playful tricks are accompanied by an incessant stamping of 
feet and clattering of walking-sticks and umbrellas. The red- 
gowned porter occasionally opens a door a few inches and makes 
remonstrative signs, but without effect, and when he enters for the 
purpose of removing the centre panel of the barrier so as to allow 
the medallists a free passage to the presidential chair, the applause 
with which he is greeted is something tremendous. On one of the 
benches I observed four female students (the Academy has lately 
opened its doors to the fair sex), who crouched together, looking 
rather scared by their first introduction to the humours of a “gold 
medal night,” and who must have retired from the scene with split- 
ting headaches. And now the folding-doors are thrown open, and in 
march the R.As.and Associates headed by Sir Charles Eastlake in plain 
evening-dress and wearing the Presidential chain and badge. Loud 
and long applause greets their entry, followed by a breathless silence, 
when, after all are duly seated, the President proceeds to make a few 
prefatory remarks on the character of the works submitted, and con- 
gratulates the students on the general advancement they have made. 
In two cases, he said, honours would not be awarded, neither of the 
landscapes being considered worthy of the Turner medal, and the 
paintings from the nude figure fell short of the average. Then in 
clear tones and measured style, Sir Charles proceeded to enumerate 
the successful candidates. Every ear was on the stretch, and it was 
not difficult from nervous trembling of the hands and facial twitch- 
ings to discover some who had been playing for the stake. “In 
historical painting, the gold medal, the discourses of Reynolds, and 
other books, have been awarded to Mr. Andrew Brown Donaldson.” 
The Trial scene, then, is successful after all, and as its painter (a 
son, I believe, of Professor Donaldson, the architect) emerges from 
the crowd, and passes up to receive the prize, given with a 
kindly smile, from the President, a storm of applause bursts forth 
from the excited students. Mr. George Slater obtains the gold 
medal for the best historical group in sculpture, and Mr. T. H. 
Watson for the best architectural design. ‘The same ceremony is 
repeated some dozen times, and the decisions of the Council, judging 
from the enthusiastic demonstrations that accompany each announce- 
ment, give universal satisfaction. The list of prizes being gone 
through, the President lingers as if, according to custom, he were 
about to deliver a short address, but excuses himself on the ground 
of me ill-health and his numerous and pressing duties, and so, 
with a few brief words of encouragement and incentive to the ex- 
citable audience, the proceedings terminate. The successful fly 
homewards to share their joy with friends or relatives, and those 
less fortunate will, it is to be hoped, speedily recover their disap- 
pointment, and, instead of giving way to melancholy, resolve to 
work harder and hope for better luck next time. 

The following is the official list of those to whom the silver medals 
were awarded : 

To Norman Edward Taylor, for the best drawing from the life. 

To Thomas Gray, for the next best drawing from the life. 

To William Blake Richmond, for the next best drawing from the life. 

To Henry Bursill, for the best model from the life. 

To Joseph S. Wyon, for the next best model from the life. 

To John Stewart Callcott, for the best painting from the living draped 
model, 

To George Smith, for the best drawing from the antique. 

To Thomas Henry Thomas, for the next best drawing from the antique. 

To Walter Tomlinson, for the next best drawing from the antique. 

To David Davis, for the best model from the antique. 
. To George Augustus Scappa, for the best perspective drawing in out- 
ine. 

To Alfred Ridge, for a specimen of sciography. 


Mr. and Mrs. Howitt have published a volume entitled Ruined 
Abbeys and Castles of Great Britain, in a gorgeous binding of green 
and gold, printed on hot-pressed paper, and rejoicing in all the usual 
delicacies of the season. It is clvetly remarkable, however, for being 
illustrated with some two dozen photographs; the object of the work 


being, as stated in the preface, “to present the reader with the pre- 
cise aspect of the places, which at the same time are commended 
to his notice by the pen. It appears to us a decided adyance in 
the department of topography thus to unite to it photography. 
The reader is no longer left to suppose himself at the mercy of 
the imagination, the caprices or the deficiencies of the artist ; but 
to have before him the genuine presentment of the object under 
consideration.” This is, of course, a matter of taste ; but one would 
have thought that few persons, with any appreciation of art what- 
ever, would have preferred the dull commonplace literality of the 
photograph to being left even to the mercy of the “ imaginations ” 
of one of Turner’s vignettes. The impression from a steel plate 
has at least the advantage of durability and permanence to recom- 
mend it, which can searcely be said for the photograph, as any one 
who has collected them for any length of time will be prepared to 
prove. The authors lay so much stress on these “ splendid achieve- 
ments of modern art,” and are altogether so satisfied with the resu!ts of 
photography, that it would be useless to enter intoadiscussion as to 
whether photography is an art at all, or whether the work of a 
machine will even bear comparison in interest with the work of a 
creature gifted with brains and heart. Regarded simply as photo- 
graphs, those which adorn this volume are well executed, and the 
yoint of view is, in most cases, well selected, though more might 
1ave been made of the fine ruins of Rievaux than the early English 
ateway which is presented. Those by Mr. Bedford, of Goodrick 
astle and Marten’s Tower, at Chepstow, are among the best, being 
brilliant and sunny in effect, and free from the blackness of shade 
usually characteristic of a photographic sun picture—Dry Port. 


BOOKS. 


——--—— 
THE LOVES OF JOHN WESLEY.* 

Tuose who have read “John Wesley’s Journal” are aware that his 
missionary work in Georgia was cut short by a series of petty aunoy- 
ances in which a woman’s name was curiously mixed up. In fact, 
the first two bills in which he was presented by the grand jury, 
charged him with having “ broken the laws of the realm,” first, “ by 
speaking and writing to Mrs. Williamson against her husband's con- 
sent ;” and secondly, “ by repelling her from the Holy Communion.” 
The lady herself had already sworn to and signed an affidavit, “ in- 
sinuating much more than it asserted” (we quote Wesley’s own 
words), “but asserting that Mr. Wesley had many times — 
marriage to her, all which proposals she had rejected.” esley 
himself notices the matter with the reserve of a gentleman, and 
attempts no explanation; his silence is the best argument in his 
favour. But his Wesleyan biographers, writing when all the actors 
in the scene were dead, profess to explain it from authentic sources. 
Mrs. Williamson, it seems, was a Miss Causton, the niece of General 
Oglethorpe, who planted Georgia. Her uncle is said to have encou- 
raged her intimacy with Wesley, in the hope that a man whom he 
respected and admired might be induced to settle in the colony, and 
give up his plans of evangelizing the Indians. For a time everything 
seemed to | ea his plans. ‘The young lady went to Wesley for 
assistance in French an spiritual counsel ; consulted his taste in her 
dress ; and, it is said, watched by him day and night during a fever. 
But an eminent minister—and Wesley was even then eminent—is the 
property of his party; his most sacred as well as his commonest actions 
are public ; and a Aion penalty awaits him if he makes love without 
leave from his congregation. Disturbed bya remonstrance fromaclerical 
colleague, who professed to think that the lady was too artful in her 
love, Wesley submitted his case to the Elders of the Moravian Church 
assembled in solemn conclave under Bishop Nitschman. If a single 
touch of comedy were wanting to the whole transaction it may be 
found in the fact that they had already sat in judgment upon him, 
assisted by his officious friend, and at once advised him to proceed 
no further. He replied briefly, “The will of the Lord be done,” 
and abruptly broke off his intimacy with Miss Causton. What con- 
cern it might give her seems not to have occurred to him as matter 
worthy consideration, but although there had been already some 
misunderstandings between them, we may perhaps infer from her 
affidavit afterwards, that she looked upon him as distinctly pledged 
to her. The phraseology of spiritual philandering is no doubt a little 
vague, and words which were only meant as a pastoral blessing may 
have sounded in the mouth of a young man more like a carnal de- 
claration of love. It is easy to conjecture the sequel. The lady ac- 
cepts a more business-like lover, retains a little pique against her first, 
and in the belief that he will not dare to push matters to extremity, 
perhaps in the wish to see if she retains any power, violates the new 
discipline he has introduced. Wesley seems to have warned her 
fairly before he enforced the rule of admitting no one to the Com- 
munion who had not given previous notice. Perhaps a man of more 
tact would have avoided such a rupture under such circumstances, 
but Wesley would never have done the work he did in life if he had 
been fastidiously delicate. Little faults of taste may fairly be for- 
given to a man whose one object on earth is to save souls. _ 

It is clear that liking, appreciation, gratitude, perhaps vanity, but 
in no proper sense love, had determined Wesley’s relations with Miss 
Causton. His first and only genuine passion belongs to a later part 
of his life; its history, written by himself in pages that were never 
meant for the world, was unknown to his biographers, and has onl: 
lately been retrieved. Mrs.Wesley, when she left her husband, carrie 
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it away among other papers, no doubt partly in excuse of her miserable 
jealousy and misconduct. Apart from the fact that its incidents 
are confirmed by all the contemporary dates in the journal, that 
a of the document is in Wesley’s handwriting, and that 
such an antiquary as the late Mr. Hunter convinced himself of 
its authenticity, every page carries in it its own evidence. The 
deep passionate love, which almost confounds itself with the man’s 
habitual religion, the strong sentiment of authority natural to the 
head of a sect, the vigorous common sense that justifies the feeling 
it cannot subdue, are all unmistakable signs of reality. It was not 
a wise love this attachment of Wesley’s to his own servant, Grace 
Murray ; it was thwarted in its working out, and its issue was un- 
prosperous, and all the more does the man dilate and invest his vulgar 
surroundings with a tragic dignity: His whole narrative is like a 
chapter of Job, a reverent pleading with God, “ What Thou dost, I 
know not now, but I shall know hereafter.” What had been unwise 
or harsh in his own conduct he had evidently not felt when he wrote ; 
perhaps he lacked moral insight ever to discover. It is clear that 
in all his dealings with women he treated them as he treated himself, as 
instruments for a great end without personality or feeling. Even 
when his own love was strongest, he seemingly demanded its return 
as a duty to the cause of religion, quite as much as he desired to be 
loved for himself. But he probably felt all the more that the devo- 
tion to a prophet’s work, which ennobled him in his own eyes, ought 
to be his title of nobility with woman, his excuse for short-comings 
aud weak sympathies where vulgar natures would have been profuse. 
That he, being what he was, should have loved at all, was a claim on 
gratitude. Above all, having trampled under foot other obstacles, 
being in sight of happiness, he had been betrayed by a brother, and 
his promised wife cheated into marriage with another. “If these 
things are so,” he might well say, “ hardly has such a case been from 
the Restecher of the world.” 

Grace Murray does not seem quite worthy of her part in history. 
The daughter of a respectable tradesman, she had probably received 
a better education than the term “ servant,” which 1s commonly used 
of her, would imply in the last century; and Wesley tells us that she 
had good sense and some knowledge both of men and books. We 
may easily accept the praises he bestows on her “engaging be- 
haviour,” and “mild, sprightly, cheerful, and yet serious temper,” 
with no greater discount than the world commonly gives to lovers’ 
praises. Probably, too, Wesley was a competent judge of her 
“ready utterance” and good acquaintance “with our method of 
winning souls,” as well as of her “quick discernment of spirits, and 
no small insight into the devices of Satan.” But her helpfulness and 
sympathies with himself, tested as they had been in journeys to- 
gether, and in the nursing him through a severe illness, naturally 
weighed most with the teacher, whose very greatness shut him out 
from fellowship with ordinary associates. Unhappily, she seems to 
have been wanting in all strength of character and in real delicacy 
of feeling. When Wesley first spoke of marriage to her—apparently 
in his peculiar phraseology, as om professed afterwards not fully to 
have understood him—she begged permission to attend him on his 
next circuit. But being left in Cheshire, in the house of one John 
Bennet, one of Wesiey’s subordinates, she engaged herself not long 
after to him. From that time forward her life was distracted 
by the rival claims of her lovers. Bennet evidently believed to 
the last that he was the first contracted, and Wesley’s brothers and 
the Society sided with him; the brothers disliking the proposed 
sister-in-law, and the Methodist women, perhaps, a little jealous of 
Grace Murray’s fortune. Wesley acted characteristically. He wrote 
to Bennet, upbraiding him severely for trying to rob a brother and 
a friend “ of his faithful servant, of the fellow-labourer in the gospel 
whom he had been forming to his hand for ten years.” The letter, 
through the carelessness or treachery of its bearer, was never de- 
livered. But not satisfied with his position, although the lady Md 
lately given him “all the assurances which words could give of the 
most intense and inviolable affection,” Wesley commenced talking 
“at large with all those who were disgusted with her.” Of course 
he soon collected a curious mass of scandal. “ Mr. Williams accused 
her ‘ of not lending his wife her saddle’ (being just going to take horse 
herself). Mrs. Williams, of buying a Holland shift (which was not 
true). Nancy and Peggy Watson, of buying a Joseph before she wanted 
it. Ann Matteson of being proud and insolent.” The lover, thus in- 
formed, sat down and drew up a statement of the grounds ow which 
he had proceeded, justifying every unwise step with rare method and 
good sense, and summing up, “ The short is this: (1) I have seriptural 
reason to marry, (2) I know no person so proper as this.” Thus for- 
tified, he set out on a new circuit, in a somewhat dangerous security, 
only questioning his own conscience for inordinate affection. Mrs. 
Marray was not a woman to be left alone. She seems, as far as we 
can judge, to have respected Wesley most, but to have liked Bennet 
best. Throughout her intercourse with her old master the predomi- 
nant feeling seems to be compounded of ambition and fear, the 
natural wish to be Mrs. Wesley, and a not unnatural awe of the 
stern man who has condescended to her love. ‘ When she received 
a letter from me,” says Wesley, “she resolved to live and die with 
me, and wrote to me just what she felt. When she heard from 
him, her affection for him revived, and she wrote to him in the 
tenderest manner.” Once she was confronted with both, and escaped 

ving 8 decisive answer by being “sorrowful almost to death.” 

r. Bennet was disgusted by this indecision, and gave her up. 
Wesley, writing when he had lost her irrevocably, seems to treat it 
as a mysterious fate, perhaps a backsliding, but one in which the 
woman was without blame. He has no words, even in his grief, to 
condemn her. In fact, if her own story may be believed, she was 








rr, 
betrayed into a decision which she could apparently never have mag 
for herself. Charles Wesley suddenly came to Hineley Hill alles 
Newcastle, where she was staying, persuaded her, by means of a 
forged letter, that his brother had decided to give her up, and told 
her that her character was lost if she did not marry Mr. Bennet in- 
stantly. Mr. Bennet, who is not accused of any share in the fraud 
was easily persuaded that “the fault lay all in” John Wesley, ang 
within a week was married to the uncertain lady. It is just to add 
that this account rests upon Mrs. Bennet’s mecnputed evidence 
and is more than a little suspicious against such a man as Charles 
Wesley, especially as we know that he assumed a high moral tone 
when he next met his brother, and threatened to renounce all inter. 
course with him. John Wesley was for the time thoroughly broken 
He had a last interview with Mrs. Bennet, in which she threw the 
blame of what had happened upon his brother, and declared with 
tears how great her love had been. Whether her protestations were 
true or false, it is scarcely wonderful that her husband soon separated 
from the Methodist connexion. 

The verses in which John Wesley has described his feelings—relj. 
gious doggrel as they are, in a literary poimtsof view—are among 
the most touching ever penned by man. It is evident that his very 
heart-strings were wrung. Ten years’ habit and a contract of fifteen 
months were indeed ties which might have bound 2 harder map. 
Three years later, he made what may fairly be called a “ mariage de 
convenance” with a rich widow, Mrs. Vizelle. He had stipulated 
that he should never neglect work, but his wife seems to have been 
jealous of his absences, and more naturally jealous of his friendships 
with other women. It is curious to find her on one occasion surrep. 
titiously opening a letter of her husband’s to one Sarah Ryan, a 
housekeeper, an intrigante, and with a certain littleness of under. 
standing—in fact, much such a woman as Grace Murray had been, 
and like her, on terms of spiritual intimacy with Mr. Wesley, 
Frenzied by discoveries of this sort, and little causeless suspicions, 
Mrs. Wesley at last left her husband’s roof never to return. His 
famous entry in his diary, “I did not leave her, I did not send her 
away, and I will never recal her,” was perhaps justified by her con. 
duct. Yet it is difficult not to feel that John Wesley, like Mr, 
Froude’s Henry VILL, ought to have lived in a world where there 
were no women. 





THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR.* 

Mr. Cox has wasted some scholarship, very considerable power of 
writing, and a great deal of acumen upon a yery profitless task. He 
has detached all that Herodotus has told us of the contest between 
the Greeks and the Persians from the remainder of his narrative, 
translated it, as he says,in an “ unfettered” style, and subjected the 
whole to analysis based upon a theory which we can only describe as 
the Old Bailey view of criticism. He has a real love for his author, 
a true sympathy with his matchless simplicity and pleasantness, and 
he brings to his task a shrewdness which might be mistaken for true 
critical power, but his plan is not the less radically unsound. The 
first half of his book is simply so much paper and ink thrown away. 
Nobody wants a mosaic of Herodotean bits. Few will read Mr. Cox 
except men whose scholarship is sufficient to enable them to follow 
Herodotus without being confused by his digressions, and those few 
demand before all things that a translation shall present with the most 
literal accuracy all the historian said in the way in which he said it, 
which is not by any means the way adopted by Mr. Cox. He thinks, 
of course, he has made his author clear, and forgets that in so doing 
he has deprived him of all that indicates his special mental position 
and grade in literature; all the digressions, and interpolated nar- 
ratives, and inconsequent paragraplis, which prove that Herodotus 
was essentially a raconfeur, aud not a philosophic historian. The 
Persian War is not quite so deceptive as Mr. Wheeler’s “ Hero- 
dotus,” which was simply a aon with no recommendation but 
ingenuity, but it is just as useless. Nobody could rely on it unless 
intimately acquainted with the original, and anybody so acquainted 
will, we fear, dispense with Mr. Cox, 

The value of his work, therefore, depends entirely on its criticisms, 
which, as we have said, are shrewd, but not of the kind which help 
to elucidate history. There is no principle at the bottom of them. 
Mr. Cox cross-examines Herodotus like an Old Bailey barrister, not 
to prove an account which he himself believes to be true, but 
simply to destroy the general credibility of his witness. He writes 
freely of the “epical unity” and completeness of the narrative, and 
believes that Herodotus, in his earnest credulity as to Divine interfer- 
ence, and sceptical acuteness in remarking on physical facts, was an 
embodiment of his age, but he wants all the while to prove him a 
simpleton, of no use at all to history. The business of the philoso- 
phical historian is, we take it, to construct as well as to analyze, to point 
out which of the gems seattered in the great collection are antique, and 
not only to hint trivial objections to them all. Mr. Cox, for ex- 
ample, in principle if not im practice, rejects tradition altogether, 
arguing that 

“It is not merely that personal feelings may influence the form of tra- 
dition, but we may define the length of time during which the memory of 
various classes of events may be faithfully preserved.” 

This “time” being apparently two or three generations. The evidence 
of registers and monuments is equally untrustworthy : 

“To refer to public documents, to state registers, or other inscriptions, is 
to adduce evidence which is rather specious than real; and Mr. Rawlinson 
would seem to state more than what even a lenient historical standard 
would justify, when he asserts that ‘from these and similar sources of in- 
formation Herodotus would be able to check the accounts orally delivered to 


* The Great Persian War. By the Rey. G. W. Cox. Lengmans. 
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him, and in some cases to fill them up with accuracy. . . . . That 
Herodotus rests his alleged facts on such testimony is indisputable; the 
tion turns simply on the value of the testimony, and we are tempted to 
forget that public monuments and inscriptions must be judged by precisely 
the same tests as those which are applied to historical narratives. As evidence 
of facts long anterior to their own date, they can have no weight ; as proofs 
even of contemporary events, they required to be examined and checked 
not less strictly than the statements of individual historians. Mr. Grote 
ightly insisted on the necessity of ascertaining whether the inscriber had 
an adequate knowledge of the facts which he records, and whether or not 
there may be reason to suspect misrepresentation.” 
Add to these two principles the third, that the epical and mytholo- 
ical machinery employed by Herodotus is “inextricably inter- 
woven” with his narrative, and that both must be aecepted or neither, 
and nothing remains except, indeed, Mr. Cox’s iniernal conscious- 
ness, and perhaps a building or two. The early history of Rome is 
already colaeel to the Cloaca Maxima, and of that we know nothing 
except that the balance of probabilities is in favour of somebody, it 
is not known who, having built it, it is not known when, for some 
end which is entirely doubtful. ‘The history of the Persian war dis- 
appears under this treatment, or resolves itself into a possibility that 
a Persian king did once attack Greece, which is not very soothing to 
liberal curiosity. We are not concerned to deny the validity of this 
mode of criticism on account of its results, though they deprive history 
of its value, and ancient life of the graceful thoughts and mighty deeds 
which have become part of our mental fibre. The fact that Greeks 
could be thrilled with admiration at the story of Thermopylz is to us 
as full of instruction as the glorious story itself, but we contend this 
method of criticism is radically unsound. 
Let us take, for instance, this story of Thermopyla, which for three 
thousand years has nerved the will and exalted the thougits of all 
atriotic men, and which Mr. Cox declares to be a “ beautiful legend.” 
jith respect to the entire story i says: “ There is a natural reluct- 
ance to touch with the rude hand of criticism this beautiful legend, 
which vindicates for the Spartans something like an equal giory with 
that of the Athenians in their resistance to the barbarian; but when 
once the narrative is convicted of inconsistency or contradiction, the 
extent of the contradiction becomes a matter of little practical mo- 
ment.” We need not argue the absurdity of the principle here laid 
down, for it can be proved by en illustration. Nothing could be more 
transparently inconsistent than all American accounts of the battle of 
Bull’s Run, and, according to Mr. Cox, it being once proved that the 
statements are contradictory, the battle never occurred. The truth is, 
tradition at first had as definite an origin as any other mode of trans- 
mitting intelligence. The first stages of the story of Thermopylae, 
for instance, were reported all over Greece by the troops whom 
Leonidas, after his position became untenable, is said to have sent 
away. ‘The latter scenes were related by the Thebaus who were not 
killed, by Aristodemus, who must have given a kind of official account 
to Sparta, and by at least one Helot. When the tele began to circulate, 
thousands were able to test it by direct oral evidence from eye- 
witnesses, and its instant acceptance by all classes is in itself proof 
that it was in accord with all the facts previously known to the au- 
dience. For, be it remembered, the story did of flatter the national 
vanity of all Greece, but only of Sparta, which state again was xof 
the one which governed Greek opinion or produced the Greek ra- 
conteurs. The presumption in favour of the story becomes, there- 
fore, all but irresistible, and it only remains to examine its intrinsic 
robability. There is nothing primd facie to make it improbable. 
f it were told to-morrow of 300 Englishmen attacked by the popu- 
lation of the Punjab, it would create no surprise, even if the nar- 
rator added that the English before meeting the foe were running 
races and dressing themselves. Mr. Cox is extremely indefinite, but he 
implies rather than asserts that for Leonidas to send one-half of his 
force away was an inexplicable bit of bad generalship, that he is said 
to have retained the Thebans, though they were notorious “ Medizers,” 
that the 4000 who remained could not have killed 20,000 Persians, 
and that all the personal anecdotes, including the celebrated saying 
of Demaratus, were untrustworthy. Finally, he thinks it unintelli- 
gible that Leonidas might have retreated but did not, the more so 
as the supposed motive, the assurance of the Delphian oracle that 
Sparta, or one of her kings, must perish, did not exist, the saying 
being uttered too late. All these arguments seem to us singularly 
inconclusive, when weighed against so simple a narrative. The story 
is not affected by Leonidas’s want of generalship, even if he dis 
played any, but there is no evidence to justify such an accusation. 
The Spartan king simply gave the order to retire because his allies 
would have gone without it; but twenty military motives—dis- 
trust, or want of food, or deficiency of water, or even a reso- 
lution to die—might be suggested as adequate explanations. ‘To 
discredit the story on such grounds would compel us to disbelieve 
in Waterloo because Wellington ordered the Belgians off the 
ground. As to the retention of the Thebans, they were either 
“Medized” or not. If they were, as their coldness seems to indi- 
cate, it would have been the height of impolicy to send them to join 
the Persians, while, if they were not—and they were all selected from 
anti-Median families—they might have been a valuable addition to 
the force. But why did not Leonidas retreat ? Why did not the Euro- 
peans in India retreat? Because, in the first place, it was their duty 
to stay ; and because, in the second, the pride of race is one of the 
strongest passions of which man is capable, and retreat before bar- 
barians seemed to a Spartan king inexpiable shame. Whether Leonidas 
was encouraged by an oracle, or supported by a military rule, does 
not signify a jot. His action was perfectly natural, just as natural 
as that of the sergeant who, the other day, deliberately chose death 


struggle lasted five days, and supposing the Spartans to have been the 
number given by Mr.Cox—viz. 4000—they still on each day killed only 
their own number. They were European athletes, fully armed, and 
accustomed to act in rank, and they were attacked—except in the single 
charge of the Lmmortals—by an Asiatic mob, as distrustful then as they 
are now, without heart for the contest, and with no officers in front. 
They died in heaps, just as the Mexicans did under the Cortez charge, 
or as the sepoys did in India whenever the British troops could come 
within musket’s length. Two British regiments attacked by a Chinese 
army without fire-arms would probably do as much execution, and 
would fall as the Spartans did, only when utterly worn out, perform- 
ing like Leonidas this service for the world, that every man’s heart 
to all time would grow stronger as he recalled the act. 

We do not wish to deny that in some of these legends the admix- 
ture of fable is much greater than in the story of Taermopyle, and 
that Mr. Cox, on one or two points, shows a creditable acumen. 
But history is not altered by doubts as to the motives of its actors, 
and our disbelief in the Greek mythological machinery no more affects 
the historic value of their legends, than our disbelief in ecclesiastical 
miracles affects the history of the Papacy. Leonidas died, though 
no oracle spoke, just as St. Francis lived, though he did not hang 
his hat on a sunbeam. 





MICHAEL SCOTT OF BLACK WOOD’S.* 

Tris new edition of Tom Cringle’s Log is a welcome reminiscence of 
other days. Long after the prudent intellect of Scotland had learned 
to appreciate classical learning and artistic tastes, it clung cou- 
rageously to those awkward schoolboyish attitudes, and that delight 
in mere physical transports, which intellectual Englishmen suppress 
at least in their intellectual moods. The result was the school of 
Christopher North, and that boyish overgrown jocularity of humour 
engrafted on a temperament of real genius, which we see rampant in 
the “ Noctes Ambrosianz.” Mr. Michact Scott, the author of Zom 
Cringle’s Log, was one of the most characteristic disciples of this 
literary school. His, like his master’s, seems to have been the kind 
of intellect that would result from engrafting the tastes of a sociable, 
classical, generous, aggressive-minded Briton on the mind of a 
froliesome and sagacious Newfoundland dog. Fortunately for Mr. 
Michael Scott, he obtained a new field, and a very appropriate field, 
for the application of this sort of genius, in the nautical life of our 
West India Islands of that day. There were two great qualities, 
besides am excessive pleasure in physical transports of all kinds, 
which this school possessed—a rough, broad humour, not over-re- 
fined,—and a great capacity for appreciating and delineating the 
grander aspects of nature. Besides these qualities, the school of 
Christopher North had a special political teaching of its own—a 
contemptuous, generous species of Toryism—which delighted in 
tearing to shreds all the hollower philanthropic formule of Radi- 
calism, and in ridiculing the ignorance of human nature which they 
commonly displayed. 

In all these respects Mr. Scott had a great field in the West 
Indies of his own time. There never was a tropical English colony 
where eating and drinking had not a very prominent place in peoples’ 
minds ; but of all such colonies, the West Indies during the Slavery 
and Protection period were the most conspicuous. The captains in 
the West India trade still retain a fond recollection of the revelry 
which took place when the vast profits of the sugar-merchauts enabled 
them to indulge the luxurious temper of the tropics to the utmost. 
And Mr. Michael Scott had therefore in his West India sketches a 
far more congenial field than even Christopher North himself in the 
bare pasturage of the Lothians, for dilating on the wine-drinking 
feats of his hero, and the innumerable practical jokes to which they 
led. Next, the West Indies were then almost the only region where 
nature was to be seen in its grandest aspects by highly sociable and 
wine-loving Englishmen, and here again Mr. Michael Scott had, if 
not the advaniage of Professor Wilson, at least a perfectly new 
theatre for the dis lay of similar powers. Lastly, while Mr. Scott 
was still a resident in the islands, the English Anti-Slavery party had 
already begun to agitate their great design, and, like all phi- 
lanthropists, probably took exceptions for rules, and so exposed their 
case to the tire of any experienced assailant. Here, again, was a 
great field for the cheerful Tory scorn of the Wilson school, which 
loved, of all things, to expose the meagre knowledge of human nature 
characterizing the radical visionaries. So Michael Scott found quite 
a clear stage, and a popularity almost as immense as Wilson’s own, 
as he published in Blackwood month after month these effusions of 
boisterous spirits with occasional whiffs of classical allusion, inter- 
spersed with descriptions of tropical scenery and tempests as faithful 
and minute as they were gorgeous and sublime. 

When we come to read the book with the tastes of the present 
generation as a standard, the boisterous tone is certainly a little 
iatiguing, and gives the same kind of headache as is produced by 
riding ina high wind. For example, in one place the author takes 
great delight in a Wilsonian distinction which he has made between 
his Conscience in relation to grave questions of deep sin and the same 
monitor on small questions of self-indulgence. ‘The former he calls 
Conscience senior, the latter Conshy, by way of a familiar epithet for 
Conscience junior ; and he treats us to whole pages of badinage-dialogue 
between himself and Conshy. ‘Uhis is carrying high animal spirits to an 
unwarrantable length. And there is nothing in the sentiment of the 
book to temper this effect. Christopher North had a great fund of 
true pathos in him, but his West Indian disciple does not seem to 
have resembled him in this respect. Indeed, the region of the 


"* Tom Cringle’s Log. By Michael Scott. A New Edition, with Ulustrations. 
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tropics is one of sudden changes, both moral and physical,—of great 
miseries, and brief passions, and sudden enjoyments, not one of 

‘hos, which is set in too low a key to be indigenous in such scenes. 

ordsworth caught, with his usual depth and felicity, the true moral 
symbolism of the tropics when he wrote : 

“The wind, the tempest roaring high, 
The tumult of a tropic sky, 
Might well be dangerous food 
For him, a youth, to whom was given 
So much of earth—so much of heaven, 
And such impetuous blood. 
Whatever in these climes he found 
Irregular in sight and sound, 
Did to his mind impart 
A kindred impulse,—seemed allied 
To his own powers, and justified 
The beatings of his heart.” 

But by no means all these moral elements of tropical life are suc- 
cessfully delineated in these pages. There is no sultry passion, 
though there is some worship of the spurious Byronic passion ; no 
true oe gage with the tempestuous irregularities of the scenery 
described. Mr. Scott saw with an eye of wonderful vividness and 
insight, but his mind was cool and canny all the time, and hence, 
perhaps, the wonderful accuracy with which he portrays what he 
saw. He casts no gleam of poetry round it—it is all rich, cold 

painting, though painting of a very high order. Mummery of a 
poor and vulgar kind will often follow close upon a description of 
- power. Immediately after aslaver has been taken at sea, and 
the mass of the crew and slaves have perished most miserably, comes 
a scene of that mere animal-spirits jocularity in which it is difficult 
to see any kind of Jiferary entertainment. Coarse practical jokes, 
the mere merriment of intoxication, form a curiously large element 
in this schoo} of literature. We confess we find it difficult to appre- 
ciate the enjoyment of the following kind of thing, which forms a large 
element not only in this book, but in all the Christopher North school 
of literature. The scene is on a British sloop of war : 

“ Whereupon, without much more ado, he stuck his legs down through 
the small hatch right over the breakfast-table, with the intention of de- 
scending, and the first thing he accomplished was to pop his foot into a large 
dish of scalding hominy, or hasty-pudding made of Indian corn-meal, with 
which Wagtail was in the habit of commencing his stowage at breakfast. 
But this proving too hot for comfort, he instantly drew it out, and in his 
attempt to reascend, he struck his bespattered toe into Paul Gelid’s mouth. 
‘Oh! oh! exclaimed Paul, while little Wagtail lay back laughing like to 
die; but the next instant Bang gave another struggle, or wallop, like a 
pelloch in shoal-water, whereby Pepperpot borrowed a good kick on the side 
of the head, and down came the Great Ostrich, Aaron Bang, but without 
any feather in his tail, as I can avouch, slap upon the table, smashing cups 
and saucers and hominy, and devil knows what all, to pieces, as he floundered 
on the board. This was so absurd that we were all obliged to give uncon- 
trolled course to our mirth for a minute or two, when, making the best of 
the wreck, we contrived to breakfast in tolerable comfort.” 

Yet, such boisterous nonsense—vulgar nonsense, indeed—was 
really consistent with a very high kind of culture of its sort, and a 
very fine faculty for perceiving and appreciating the higher beauties 
of nature. For ourselves we know no book where the tropics are 

inted with such marvellous truth—cold, rich truth. And this is, 
indeed, the transcendant literary merit which entitles the work to a 
permanent repute. ‘To give any adequate specimen of this power 
would require far more space than we have to spare ; but we may 
extract the following striking picture of the evening gun in the 
harbour of Saint Iago di Cuba: 

“ * Ready with the gun forward there, Mr. Catwell,’ said Yerk. 

“ ¢ All ready, sir.’ 

“ ¢ Fire!’ 

* Pent up as we were in a narrow channel, walled in on each side with 
towering precipitous rocks, the explosion, multiplied by the echoes into a 
whole broadside, was tremendous and absolutely deafening. 

“The cold, grey, threatening rocks, and the large overhanging twisted 
branches of the trees, and the clear black water, and the white Moro in the 
distance, glanced for an instant, and then all was again veiled in utter 
darkness, and down came a rattling shower of sand and stone from the 
cliffs, and of rotten branches and heavy dew from the trees, sparkling in 
the water like a shower of diamonds; and the birds of the air screamed, 
and, frightened from their nests and perches in crevices, and on the boughs 
of the trees, took flight with a strong rushing noise, that put one in mind 
of the rising of the fallen angels from the infernal council in ‘ Paradise 
Lost ;’ and the cattle on the mountain-side lowed, and the fish, large and 
small, like darts and arrows of fire, sparkled up from the black abyss of 
waters, and swam in haloes of flame round the ship in every direction, as if 
they had been the ghosts of a shipwrecked crew, haunting the scene of 
their destruction ; and the guanas and large lizards, which had been shakcn 
from the trees, skimmed and struggled on the surface in glances of fire, like 





on the part of the feminine compositors and printers who haye 
engaged in honourable industrial rivalry with the stronger sex, under 
the able guidance of Miss Emily Faithfull. The circumstances which 
led to the undertaking are related by Miss Faithfull in a simple ang 
interesting introduction, of which we should have been very glad to 
have had more. The Social Science Association—who, we are 
constantly told, have never yet conceived or accomplished any work of 
substantial and practical value—appointed a committee in Noval! 
1859, to inquire into the necessity of providing new channels for the 
remunerative employment of women, This committee came to the 
conclusion that printing was an occupation in which intelligent 
women might compete with success, and without any special incop. 
venience, And, by the exertions of Miss Parkes, this benevolent con. 
viction was changed into a practical demonstration. She herself 
learned the art, re taught it to Miss Emily Faithfull, who, in March, 
1860, was enabled, by the generous assistauce of another, to open 
the Victoria Printing-office, in Great Coram-street, for training and 
employing feminine  aenelhg The Victoria press, therefore, -is not yet 
two years old. It has printed the Beglishwoman’s Journal aud the 
bulky volumes of the Social Science Association, as well as a number 
of other smaller works. In the early part of this year it was sug. 
gested, with great good sense, that some choice specimens of the 
skill attained by the women-compositors should be produced, and 
this really exquisitely printed is the result. It contains short 
original pieces from about fifty eminent English authors. It is dedi- 
cated, by express permission, to her Majesty, who has, we understand, 
already expressed her satisfaction with its execution, and her best 
wishes for the success of the whole undertaking. 

When her Majesty has deigned in a certain sense concisely to re- 
view the book, it may seem a matter of course for all loyal critics to 
echo the speech from the throne. Nor would it be easy for a 
leader of opposition to find any fault,—at least with the material body 
of this book. The printing is simply perfect and perfectly simple, 
without any of those affectations of archaism which sometimes spoil 
the most perfect efforts of artistic printers. The initial letters, which, 
we are told, were “designed by a lady intimately connected” with 
the undertaking, and “engraved by women, some of whom are 

upils in the female School of Art in Queen-square,” are extremely 
Pedutifal, and even more than fanciful, really imaginative,—indeed the 
great artistic charm of the book. The frontispiece, too, an engraving 
of the Victoria Regia flower, is extremely delicate. The paper is 
rich and soft without being of that pharisaically glossy and ostenta- 
tiously wealthy kind which sometimes gives to expensive books the 
air of vulgar parvenus. Indeed, the whole physigue of the work in- 
dicates a thoroughly cultivated and simple taste. rely 

When we come to the contents it is, of course, quite im- 
possible to expect an equally even success. The annual or album 
species, to whieh the book, though very high of its class, really be- 
longs, is rarely a very elevated one. The celebrated author who 
contributes is obliged to scour his portfolios for some unused literary 
remnant. The consequence is, that in proportion to the literary 
celebrity of the name, the contribution is apt to disappoint us. The 
Poet Laureate’s contribution to the present work is, we are cviii- 
pelled to confess, scarcely marked in any way by his great genius; 
and of Mr. J. Russell Lowell’s, Mr. Henry Taylor’s, Mr. Patmore’s, 
and of one of Mr. Monckton Milnes’s contributions, we are obliged to 
make the same remark,—that they are considerably below their 
average powers. On the other hand, Mr. Matthew Arnold has con- 
tributed a poem of true beauty, and though by no means so charac- 
teristic of his genius as many of his earlier works, yet much the most 
beautiful poem, we think, in the collection; and Mr. 7 
and Mr. Trollope have both given contributions which have all 
the flavour of their peculiar genius, though slight enough in 
structure, especially Mg. Thackeray’s. Of Mr. Monckton Milnes’s 
two little poems, one has all the graceful thought of his best efforts— 
that, we mean, on “Second Childhood.” Miss Parkes, Miss Craig, 
and the author of “ Paul Ferroll” have given some graceful stanzas. 
We are very sorry to fiud nothing of Mrs. Browning’s, as we should 
lave hoped that something might have been obtained, even after her 
death, in aid of a purpose of which she so heartily approved. Of the 
tales, Miss Kavanagh’s “ John’s Five Pounds” has, we think, after 
Mr. Trollope’s amusing sketch of the “ Voyage to Panama,” the 
highest interest. Miss Martincau gives us a — little paper 
on Hayti. Of the prose essays, Mr. Maurice’s lecture on “ Cri- 
ticism” is the finest. Mr. Venables has a charateristic and 
amusing essay on “ Useful Knowledge.” There appears to us to be 
some trash, as, for example, the “Design for a Gem;” but, 
on the whole, the proportion of pure trash is singularly small. 
Miss Procter has edited it with much discretion, and, looking at the 





evil spirits watching to seize them as their prey. At length the screaming 
and shrieking of the birds, the clang of their wings, and the bellowing of | 
the cattle ceased, and the startled fish subsided slowly down into the oozy | 
caverns at the bottom of the sea, and becoming motionless disappeared, and | 
all was again black and undistinguishable—the deathlike silence being only | 
broken by the hoarse murmuring of the distant surf.” 

This is not poetry, but it is very discriminating painting of that 
kind which many suppose to be a private monopoly of Mr. Ruskin’s. 
And the book is thickly studded with equally vivid pictures, and 
often equally vivid pictures of yet more magnificent scenes. 


; THE VICTORIA REGIA.* 
THE primary purpose of this magnificent work was not entirely | 
literary. It was conceived, in the first instance, as a dour de Soree | 
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book as a whole—though we cannot think all the faculties of its soul 
quite equal to the body—many of them quite deserve this beautiful 
organization ; and, take it for all in all, it will not easily finda worthy 
rival of its own species. 


MR. BAIN ON THE STUDY OF CHARACTER.* 


Mr. Barn is always a thoughtful and intelligent writer, and though 
he belongs to a school which has a strong tendency to turn mind 
into a kind of galvanic battery, and feelig into vibrations of 2 
medium—in short, to make man think of Aémse/fas nervous fluid accu- 
mulated in the jar of his own brain, and to feel morbid doubts at times 
whether he is replenished as fast as he discharges himself on the 
world—there is always acute observation as well as distinct thought 

* On the Study of Character, including an Estimate of Phrenology. Ly Alexander 
— A.M., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Parker, Son, and 
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in his books. Without wishing to prejudge ay A the scientific 
ies which induce Mr. Bain to adopt the raw Hartleyan physio- 
ical terminology about nervous vibrations and the rest, we must 
say we regret that he does not keep this language for its appropriate 
in the discussion of the physiological antecedents of perception, 
sensation, relation, emotion, and so on. In discussing purely mental 
enomena, this extraordinary s/ang—for it is really little better— 
sas much out of place as the most arbitrary and baseless metaphor. 
It may be true that “waves of nerve-fluid” accompany all pleasures 
and pains in the human organism; but to talk of “the wave of 
all pleasures alike, or all pains alike,” is about as instructive as to 
talk of the plumb-line of pleasure or the spiral of pain—in other 
words, absolutely meaningless. Pleasure and pain are phenomena as 
distinct psychologically from movements in the nerve-fluids as they 
are from the movements of the planets. “Protracted waves of 
ure and pain” mean simply protracted cycles of pleasure and 
pain, and the latter language would be far more accurate in a book 
on Character which is concerned with the mental diagnosis and 
hysical symptoms of character, and not with the hypothetical physio- 
logical conditions. A galvanic battery has properties but no cha- 
racter ; and in a book on character we submit that language maa 
only toa physiological hypothesis should be laid aside. We have no 
wish to be unfair to nervous fluids as constituents of human life, but 
we do object to their “effusion” on the mind, as certain to end in a 
paralytic stroke to all true philosophy. 

This protest once entered, we can honestly say that, of its sort, 
the present is both an able and a catholic-minded essay. Mr. Bain 
has a fervent—shall we say a fanatic?—delight in ganglia and ce- 
rebration, but his books mark a new scientific phase of the phy- 
siological school. They are leading it back towards the more purely 
psychological school of mental philosophy. And nowhere does 
this come out more distinctly than in the present work. Mr. Bain 
bad not only admitted, but maintained, and this on physiological 
grounds, the existence of a purely spontaneous energy in the human 
mind, uncaused by any external stimulus ;—which is a marked con- 
cession to the spiritual consciousness of free will. To this “ spon- 
taneous energy” he leaves a large and important sphere in his ana- 
lysis of human character. Again, he admits, with a frankness and 
freedom very unusual in his school of thought, the existence of purely 
disinterested motives in men (which he speaks of as almost a sort 
of madness, yet with genuine admiration nevertheless) ; and here he 
lays the foundation for a true philosophy of the human emotions, and 
of something even, which if not properly a conscience, is at least of 
the highest class of utilitarian principles. Finally, he admits, though 
he is doubtful about its being an original or a composite pleno- 
menon, some sense of /armony as the root of the fine arts. In all 
these respects Mr. Bain is far more true to the facts of human 
nature than his-predecessors in the same school of philosophy, and 
only needs a little supplementing from other teachers to supply 
us with the elements of accurate thought. His criticism of 
the phrenological system is often very acute, and generally sound; 
but we doubt whether it is not rather a waste of strength. There 
ate few competent thinkers in the present day who attach any 
value to the minute details of the phrenological system, 

Ta Mr. Bain’s own classification of the principal elements in human 
character there are three main divisions: the active and spontaneous 
energies : the emotions and sensations, the intellect and perceptions. 
The first of these three arise from the fund of unemployed vital 
power which takes a man out of himself, which make him restless 
and vigorous either in muscular or intellectual efforts, and which, so 
far as they have any direct affinity with the emotions at all, have 
aflinity with those which only great effort can procure, such as the 
emotion of gratified ambition. A predominance in these spontaneous 
energies especially favours the qualities of edurance, courage, and 
self-reliance, and is unfavourable to all virtues of the receptive kind, 
as sympathy, humility, and so on, The emotional element of the 
Epon in the disposition to seek pleasure rather than effort, to 
brood in the after-glow of successful exertion instead of pressing on 
to new exertion, to receive foreign influences into us rather than to 
pour forth our own influences over others—to absorb ourselves, in 
short, in conscious states rather than in external ends. This is the 
order of mind which is most suited to excel in sympathy and tender 
affections, also in the artificial excitements of civilized life, and 
which, if it have energy at all, will select its active pursuits less with 
reference to the end than to the mental state or passion which that 
end brings with it. Its danger is indolence. But in taste, literary 
and artistic, it will be likely to exeel the temperament of nervous 
energy, since the essence of literature and art consists, Mr. Bain 
apparently thinks, in the gratification of certain emotions. ‘The last 
mental region to which Mr. Bain devotes his book is the intellectual ; 
and the criterion which he takes of all intellectual phenomena is the 
perception of difference—discrimination. He also appears to ascribe 
to the intellect, by virtue of the law of association, the quality of re- 
tentiveness, of holding fast in the memory—so as to recover at 
will—the various discriminations which it has once made. Where 
both these intellectual qualities—the difference-perceiving, and the 
power of recalling at once a difference formerly perceived—exist in 
great vigour, there will be also, Mr. Bain thinks, the highest intel- 
ectual quality, that of .so identifying a perceived with a remembered 
phenomenon as to discover new truth, new Jaws of creation, or new 
and poetic forms of expression. In subordination to the energetic 
temperament, this highest intellectual faculty leads to great practical 
inventions ; in subordination to the emotional, usually to great ima- 
ginative works; and if itself the predominant one, then to great 
scientific discoveries. 


Such is a very brief outline of the leading classifications of this 

book. We may add that Mr. Bain, though declining to admit the 

minater phrenological theorems, is inclined to suppose that the back 

of the brain is more or less connected with the spontaneous nervous 

energy of the mind, the middle region with the emotions and senti- 

ments, the forehead with the intellect and perceptions. We can only 
criticize the classification of these elements of human character in the 

briefest way in these columns, instead of entering on it at the length 

we should wish. 

We have nothing to object to the general division, which is, we 
think, substantially correct, unless it be supposed to imply that 
any one of these elements of character could exist without the others. 
Intellect is, and is essentially, energy, and spontaneous energy, with 
consciousness or discrimination superadded ; so, too, every emotion 
implies a putting forth of energy, and also intellectual discrimination ; 
and finally all energy is necessarily accompanied by some slight sen- 
sation or emotion, as well as by intellectual discrimination. The 
three, therefore, are inseparable, though they may be distinguished, 
and may enter in different proportions, both into actions and cha- 
racters. We think the chief defect in this treatise is that it partially 
regards, and, from its point of view, to some extent necessarily re- 
gards, these different regions of character as mutually exclusive, 
instead of mutually supporting. Mr. Bain conveys the impression 
that an emotional temperament in some way negatives the active, 
and the active the emotional. The truth appears, however, to be that 
none of the highest volition or spontaneous energy can exist without 
profound affections, and no affections can be kept deep and clear with- 
out great energy and activity of character. Mr. Bain’s type for the 
emotional character is Charles James Fox, whom he contrasts in this 
er te with Pitt. It is evident, however, that where Fox wanted will 
and self-control, there his finer nature ran to seed and lost its true 
character ; and that exactly where it shone most—in the personal 
side of political life—there it was most carefully governed and mingled 
with manly energy. 

The root of Mr. Bain’s tendency to set up rival divisions of the 
mind is not far to seek. He will admit no principle of pure conscience 
or faith, in which alone can be found any reconciling ty This 
it is which awakens the free-will, which imposes a principle of self- 
control and order among the emotions and affections, and which calls 
in the discriminating genius of the intellect at every step. Without 
this, which cannot be a separate faculty so much as an openness of 
mind to apprehend the perfect harmony in the divine humanity close 
to us, there can be no standard of character, and without a standard 
of character all the various elements are sure to be at sixes and sevens, 
setting up for themselves. In the science of character, almost the first 
thing to know is the activity or latency of a unifying and reconciling 
principle ; and this Mr. Bain leaves out of view. 





FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS,* 
Tue influence of women in France during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is one of the great facts of modern European 
civilization. What we now call “ society,” was the natural result of 
the cessation of civil war, and the decay of feudalism. And this form 
of life demanded its code of rules as much as the military form 
which was expiring, Hence the origin of manners, which are among 
civilians what discipline is among soldiers; and of which as an art 
we discover no traces previous to the seventeenth century. ‘These 
Articles of polite war we owe almost exclusively to that a nasty of 
brilliant women who regulated Parisian life for ported of two 
hundred years. Of these the women of letters formed no insignifi- 
cant portion, for although Molitre did his best to make learned 
women ridiculous, and succeeded so far as to make ignorance fashion- 
able, yet a counter influence was at work upon the other side, which 
secured to the women of Paris a higher place in the intellectual 
movement of the age than they enjoyed in either Germany or 
England. Debarred from politics and law, cut off from all local 
interests and provincial jurisdictions, the French aristocracy were 
compelled to rely upon society for that mental exercise of whieh all 
men feel the necessity in one shape or another. ‘Thus, however illi- 
terate the women of the time might be, they were forbidden to be 
mere butterflies. The masculine intellect must have something on which 
to whet itself, and in France the women were compelled to supply the 
substance. Hence it is possible to understand what otherwise would 
be inexplicable—the singular union of ignorance with influence 
for which they were conspicuous. M. de Tocqueville vouches for the 
first. The young ladies of the old régime, he says, were taught abso- 
lutely nothing. But they had ‘tact and wit; and picked up know- 
ledge from the men. Ignorance, it would seem, was necessary to ob- 
tain a husband; for to know anything would have been considered a 
mark of forwarduess and immodesty. But wit and power were re- 
quired to enslave a lover. The authority of Moligre could not go 
beyond a certain point. He might teach men to laugh at pedantry, 
but he could not make them relish insipidity : and the woman accord- 
ingly who should give law to French society was compelled to be 
something more than a mere agreeable beauty. Under these cireum- 
stances it is clear that women of letters must have occupied an im- 
portant social position, however far they might have shared in the 
general disfavour with which literature as a profession was regarded, 
For the French nodlesse, we must remember, no more thought of as- 
sociating with men of letters as their equals, than did any of the other 
aristocracies of the eighteenth century. It was necessary, says Miss 
Kavanagh, for Mademoiselle Scudéry frequently to remind the com- 
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pany of her own aristocratic origin, in order to make any head against 


to the ruin of “ our House,” as though it had been a European ca- 
tastrophe, became at last a standing joke. But the practice was not 
te by pride, but by necessity, Still, in spite of these draw- 
backs, the authoresses of the period enjoyed an influence and popu- 
larity quite unknown to their English sisterhood till many years later : 
and Miss Kavanagh, therefore, is under no necessity of apologising 
for these two volumes. They are extremely interesting, as they tell 
us in a short compass much that we are very glad to know of so splen- 
did a society as existed under the Bourbon monarchy. 

The original sources of the peculiar esprit of French women is 
found by Miss Kavanagh in the Hétel de Rambouillet. This hotel, 
the residence of the Marchioness of that name, was, though for a 
much longer time, and on a much larger scale, what Gore House and 
Holland House were in England. Here, for exactly half a century, 
from 1600 to 1650, the aristocracy of birth and the aristocracy of 
intellect continued to be brought together. The presence of a woman at 
the head of this brilliant coterie naturally inspired other women with a 
desire for literary fame. ‘The success which attended her assemblies in- 
spired men of letters with a desire for something less desultory. From 
the first feeling sprang the French blue-stockings, “ Les Précieuses.” 
From the second sprang the French Academy. ‘The learned ladies were 
attacked by Moliére in “ Les Précieuses Ridicules” and “ Les Femmes 
Savantes,” with the effect we have already seen. But not until, ac- 
cording to Miss Kavanagh, they had effected much real good : 

“ For depravity and impure language, whether spoken or written, they 
substituted the refinement of virtue and the delicacy of good taste. To 
them we owe it that the French literature of the age can, with few ex- 
ceptions, be read without shame in ours; that, whilst poetry and prose 
were almost equally profligate in England, they were comparatively pure in 


The ladies of whom Miss Kavanagh has given separate biographies 
are ten in number, and are all novelists ; the reason which is assigned 
for this restriction being that novels are the most influential form of 
modern literature. She introduces into her list no later name than 
that of Madame De Genlis, who died in 1830, and her plan is to 
give first the life, and then an analysis and critique of the works of 
each writer. Miss Kavanagh had, of course, a right to confine her- 
self to novelists if she chose; but we think it would have been 
better not to style the book French Women of Letters, for such a 
title is clearly incorrect, whatever the reasons which are given for it, 
and excites the suspicion that it was rather the difficulty of finding a 
better one than the propriety of the one chosen which led to its 
adoption. The first of the series is Mademoiselle De Gournay (1565 
—1645), the adopted daughter of Montaigne. This lady wrote 
largely upon a variety of subjects ; and seems to have published only 
one eal, whe is called “ Alinda,” “ chiefly valuable to us as being 
the first genuine modern novel written in French by a woman.” It 


the — which her mode of life excited. Her constant allusions 


that she was one of the first to make use of suicide in ficti 

Madame Riecoboni come Madame de Genlis, Madame de Ch After 
Madame de Kriidener, Madame Cotton, and Madame de Staél 
ladies are all discussed in the same way. First we have their liy 
and then an epitome of their writings. But as the chief incidents ; 
their lives, as well as the character of their works, are probably wel 
known to our readers, we shall not reproduce Miss Kavanagh’s ace 
count of them. That the power of women in France survived the 
old society in which it had originally been formed, is clear from 
Napoleon’s conduct to both Madame de Genlis and Madame de Staal 
The first he admired, made a regular correspondent of, and pensioned 
handsomely. ‘The second he both feared and hated, and went so far 
as to say that if she had exerted in his favour all the influence which 
she put forth against him, his fate might have been different. This 
same feminine dominion lasted through the reigns of Charles X. and 
Louis Philippe, and has at length expired, according to M. de Tocque. 
ville, under the weight of the second Empire. 

With the execution of this work we have only one fault to find. 
the extracts given from the various works mentioned are far too 
long. They might be shortened by at least one-half without impair. 
ing their effect, and in that case the whole work might be completed 
in one good-sized volume, which is always preferable to two, if nothing 
is sacriticed to attain it. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Supplementary Despatches of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington 
Vol. Vill. John Murray.—This volume includes the despatches of 
the period intervening between the battle of Vittoria, 21st June 
1813, and the battle of Toulouse, 10th April, 1814—not quite one year: 
and yet the volume contains 759 pages, the greater part filled’ with 
smal] type: In this collection, which might appropriately have been 
called Wellington Papers, for the larger half are not by Wellington at 
all, a mass of valuable letters from Lord Liverpool, Lord Bathurst 
and Lord Castlereagh, furnish food for the historian, the critic, and the 
politician. The military student will be glad to see, in addition, the 
“ orders” of Sir George Murray, the divisional reports, the “ morning 
states,” and, above all, the many interesting memoranda of Wellington 
himself, now published for the first time. The Duke’s memorandam 
on Choumara’s reflections upon Suchet’s Memoirs and the battle of 
Toulouse, is not, as a contemporary supposes, now published for the 
first time; but it will be welcome to all those who have not seen the 
second edition of the Duke’s despatches. By the way, it would have 
been useful had the noble editor informed us whether the orders and 
letters of Sir George Murray are now published for the first time. He 
has noted those which appeared in Gurwood’s second edition, but it 
would have been well had we been told whether the remainder were or 
were not to be found in the splendid edition of Murray’s military maps, 
published some years ago by Wyld. Perhaps for ordinary readers 
the most interesting portions of this eighth volume will be those which 








is a most tragic story, of which the scene is laid in Parthia, consistent 
with the practice pursued by this lady’s successors of founding their | 
novels upon classical or antique incidents. Mademoiselle De Gour- | 
nay was a frequenter of the Hétel de Rambouillet, one of /es pré- | 
cieuses, and took a prominent part in company with the embryo | 
“ Academy” in fixing the canon of the French language. The second | 
lady on the list is Mademoiselle De Scudéry (1607—1701), who wrote | 
altogether fifty volumes, averaging about a thousand pages each. Of | 
these, three are romances which were eagerly devoured in their day | 
by the French public. They are entitled “Ibrahim,” “The Great | 
yrus,” and “Clelia.” The most popular of these and the longest was | 
“The Great Cyrus,” which our readers may remember was in course 
of perusal by Edith Bellenden in “Old Mortality.” Its chief charm | 
in the eyes of French readers would render it unbearable at the | 
present day. ‘The historical characters, places, and events, are 


show how amply Wellington was kept informed of the progress of 
the war in Russia, and subsequently in Germany and France, and the 
further proof afforded of the obstacles thrown im his way by the ab- 
surd projects and culpable short-comings of the Home Government. 
Altiiough there is less of Wellington in this than in some preceding 
volumes, it is not on that account the less interesting. 

Household Education. By Harriet Martineau. Smith, Elder, and 
Co.—Miss Martineau is like the damsel in the fairy tale who never 
opens her mouth without letting fall gems and pearls of great price. 
No matter what the subject may be to which she applies her vigorous 
mind, she ever succeeds in mastering its innermost nature, and in 
placing before the general reader the results of her industry and re- 
flection in the most winning and fascinating garb. Uniting a mascu- 
line intellect with a woman’s insight, and the most logical com- 
mon sense with a boundless philanthropy, this gifted lady has done 
more for the diffusion of anal practical knowledge among the middle 


made to fit the men and women, the localities, the incidents, and the | lasses than any one of her contemporaries, with the sole exception of 


feelings of Louis XIV’s court, reign, and kingdom.” ‘Thus, Cyrus | and Breagham. gs is on a - - has ever written but is 
himself was the great Condé, and madame, the heroine was Madame | worthy to be read and remembered, and not the least useful of her 
many admirable writings is her work on Household Education, a new 


do Longueville. dition of which has just been published by the eminent firm i 
To Madame de la Fayette (1633-1693) we owe the first novel of hill .; A. gee yg ag hs ‘well thumbed 7 ; an tao ro d Corn- 
what we may call the modern school: that is a novel in which no|gov.s * bs ‘ = ee ee 
use is made of historical characters and events, and monstrous or | “The Bibliographer’s Manual. By William Thomas Lowndes. Re- 
heroic exploits. It is a love story, and the whole interest turns upon ' vised by Henry G. Bohn. Henry G. Bohn.—The seventh part of The 
the trials of the two lovers. This is “The Princess de Cleves.” | Bisliographer’s Manual ranges from Lord Macaulay to the various 
But she also wrote another novel of the old-fashioned school, called eminent men of the name of Reid who have contributed to the im- 
“ Zayde,” which was equally popular in its day. Madame de Tencin , provement and recreation of mankind. A notice of De Quincey’s 
ag teary sister of the infamous Abbé de Tencin, the friend of | eee writings has png boven apr ey. me wage been 
the Regent Orleans and John Law, first, according to our authoress omitted in its proper piace, because at that time Mr, john proposec 
introduced “the eloquence of passion” into French novels, meaning | 9 confine himself to “the pegs ete xs | provided by Lowudes.” 
by that phrase the tone of the “ Nouyelle Heloise.” Mademe was a That intention, however, he has since w isely laid aside, and in the later 
woman of fiery passions herself. Divesting herself of the conven- a a eae 1832." pat = as hee ng o- 
tual fetters which had been imposed upon her at fifteen years of | evens canner ante TAOS. Te Te eee anaes, pores, tnt Se. 
. , . Bohn did not extend his limit to 1850, so as to bring his catalogue 
age, she came to her brother at Paris, consorted with a variety of ; . e 





lovers, and had at least one illegitimate child, whom she left upon a Gown to Gs mitts of The Masietat eotary, Dut Sis saageumet 
door-step, and who grew up to be the famous D’Alembert. She 
mixed eagerly in all the intrigues and profligacy of that awful time. 
She was intimate with Lord Bolingbroke, was for a time mistress to 
the Regent, and afterwards to Cardinal Dubois, and she seems only 
to have taken to literature when her beauty and her lovers deserted 
her. Madame Riccoboni (1714-1792) is next upon our list. Her 
maiden name was Méziéres. When about twenty years of age, she 
was seduced by an English nobleman, and on being deserted by him, 
adopted the stage as a profession. She married an actor named 
Riccoboni, and continued for many years in the position of a pains- 
taking and meritorious, but not very brilliant actress. Asa novelist, 
we are told that her chief excellence consists in the cleverness of her 
stories, an art which she had probably picked up upon the stage, and 








shows how impossible it is to please all critics, for some one has inti- 
mated that he did wrong in not restricting his notices to books 
published before the time of Queen Anne—a wild and seemingly 
absurd remonstrance. For comprehensiveness, accuracy, and cheap- 
ness, this manual certainly stands unrivalled. 

A Class-Book of French Literature. By Gustave Masson, B.A., 
M.R.S.L. Adam and Charles Black.—This volume is intended to serve 
as an illustrative supplement to M. Masson’s previous work, entitled 
* An Introduction to the History of French Literature.’ It is, there- 
fore, something more than a collection of morceaur choisis, for its ma- 
terials are drawn from a variety of sources seldom explored by com- 
pilers of text-books. It is, in fact, a sort of chronological panorama, 
showing the gradual progress of French literature from the time of 
the Trouvéres and Troubadours down to the commencement of the 
present century. The extracts are preluded by carefully constructed 
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isbles of the history of the Belles Lettres in France, from the “Chanson 

Roland” to the “ Pauvre Fille” of Alexandre Soumet. M. Masson, 
will be seen, ranges over a wide area and with no uncertain aim. 
He is, in truth, no mere will-o’-the-wisp, but a safe guide to “fresh | 
jedsand pasturesnew.” ; ae 

Journal of the Workhouse Visiting Society, No. XV1. Longman and | 

—Until the poor cease from out of the land there can never be any | 
gant of suitable occupation for women who really wish to be “up and | 

‘n¢.” From some workhouses lady visitors are excluded, through the | 
stupid prejudices of the local authorities ; but, wherever they are ad- 

ited, their gentle influence is beneficially felt, especially by the old and | 
igfirm, whom they provide with many little comforts otherwise unattain- 
able. Man of the inmates of workhouses, it seems, are partially main- 
jsined by friends or relatives, unable or unwilling to provide for them 
atirely. These are usually incurable or utterly helpless persons, | 
aoe would prove an intolerable burden to the working and | 
straggling poor. It is proposed, therefore, to assist those who stand | 
in need of only partial assistance, so as to rescue them from the | 
hamiliation of being classed with destitute paupers. By way of ex- 

iment, or rather as a beginning, a ward containing ten beds is to be 
red up in the Industrial Home for Young Women, in New Ormond- 
street—apart, however, from the funds of that excellent institution— 
gd it is earnestly hoped that good Samaritans will be found in 
sufficient numbers to co-operate in this charitable undertaking. A 
pore praiseworthy design has seldom come under our notice. 

Nursery Carols, Mlustrated with One Hundred and Twenty Pictures 
by Ludwig, Richter, and Oscar Plitsch. Bell and Daldy.—If the 
abject of infant education be to develop the germs of idiocy, it would 
be hard to find a better elementary assistant than these too-prettily 
illustrated Nursery Carols. What earthly benefit is a poor child to 
derive from such ghastly nonsense as this : 

“A nine-pin stands on one leg, 
Baby stands on two, 
If he tumbles, down he goes, 
What a great to-do!” 
Or what sort of idea can man, woman, or babe attach to the following 
imbecilit y ? 
“ Gaily langhed Reynard and took her sweet hand, 

Then bit off Pussy’s head, wasn't it grand ? 

Jack Crow alone, my dear, Jack Crow, alone, 

Got but one hind leg—one leg alone.” 


The pictures, however, are far too good to be joined to such idiotic 
rhymes, and im many instances are really artistic. 

Bell and Daldy’s Pocket Volumes.—F¥ive volumes of this cheap 
serial publication of sound and wholesome literature are now lying 
before us, neatly and legibly printed, and edited with care and ac- 
curacy. The “ Works of George Herbert,” “‘ Paradise Lost,” “ Para- 
dise ined,” Longfellow’s “ Minor Poems,” and Lamb’s “ Tales 
from Shakspeare,” are the five pocket companions Messrs. Bell and 
Daldy have latterly added to their well-selected series, and they fully 
come up to the programme originally issued by those publishers. 
They are ‘‘ well adapted for general reading,” are “ moderate in price, 
compact, and elegant in form, and executed in a style fitting them to 
be permanently preserved” —except, only, that they appear in paper 
covers—as great an abomination in a book as in the eyes of a husband 
aré his wife’s slippers and dressing-gown at the breakfast-table. 

Montrose, and other Biographical Sketches. Sampson Low, Son, and 
Co.—The “other biographical sketches” refer to Dr. Johnson, Beau 
Brummel, and La Tour, the hero of Acadia. The anonymous author 
is a transparent imitator, or rather mimic, of Mr. Carlyle. So far as 
catching a few tricks of expression may be deemed a success, he can- 
not be said to have altogether failed in counterfeiting his great original, 
but where mind and thought are concerned he is a mere groundling. 
It is simply ‘Tom Thumb dressed up as the Emperor Napoleon. The 
biographies themselves would not be unworthy of appearing in a 
popular magazine, and might have been pleasant enough reading had 
they been written without such palpable affectation. They contain, 
indeed, nothing that may not be found in books of the easiest access, 
but the work of spoliation has been artistically executed. 

The Exiled Family and their Restorer. ByJ.¥.3._ W. Oliphant 
and Co.—Under the form of an allegorical tale J. E. J. has taken in 
hand to explain the Fall and Restoration of Man, for the benefit of 
young people. The volume is beautifully printed and got up, and that 
1s penkively all that can be said in its favour. J.E. J. deals with 
sacred truths with a familiarity that borders closely upon profanity, 
and by way of dedication lays “ this little allegory,” though “a very 
small thing at the fect of Jesus, to whom | owe all.” 

Bradshaw's Invalid’s Companion to the Continent. By Fawin Lee, 
M.D. W.J. Adams.—Though primarily intended for the use of those 
who travel rather in search of health than of recreation, this Com- 
panion to the Continent will be found extremely useful to all manner of 
wanderers. It is not, indeed, a guide-book, in the sense of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s red volumes, but supplementary to them. The fact, however, of 
its having reached a fourth edition is sufficiently significant of its merits 
to dispense with further commendation. roe 

A Notice of Menton. By Edwin Lee, M.D. W.J. Adams.—While 
disposed to think very favourably of Menton as a winter residence in 
certain cases, Dr. Lee questions its suitableness for “ patients 
labouring under phthisis and chronic affections marked by exaltation 
of the sensibility and by pain.” For this category of disease he re- 
commends the softer and moister atmosphere of Pau, Pisa, Madeira, 
or Rome. ‘This little brochure likewise coutains a few sensible re- 
marks on the influence of climate in pulmonary consumption, which 
we commend to the notice of consumptive patients. 


Punch. Nol. Vi. 1844. Bradbury and Evans.—Bheu fugaces ! | 


Is it possible that sixteen years have come and gone since the Em- 
eror Nicholas astonished the “polite end” of the town, or since the 
-rince de Joinville offered to reduce our watering-places to ashes? In 

this true mirror of contemporary “ sensations” those distinguished 

personages are held up to view in company with Captain Warner, 

Colonel Sibthorpe, and Rowland Hill. The recal of Lord Ellen- 


borough, the treatment of the Ameers of Scinde, the marriage of Mr. 


Catlin’s Ojibbeway Indian, Tom Thumb’s ormances, and the 
arrest of O’Connell, each im its turn provided materials for Punch’s 
inexhaustible humour, and contested the pre-eminence with the In- 
dustrious Fleas, Lord Brougham, and the Boy Jones. At the same 
time inextinguishable laughter shook the realm whenever “Our Fat 
Contributor” or the “Come Blackstone” exerted their laughter-moving 
powers. The bombardment of Tangiers, the exchange of visits be- 
tween Louis Philippe and our own gracious sovereign, and Sir James 
Graham’s denunciation of Mazzini, and thimbleriggmg, are also pre- 
served from oblivion and encased in the choicest amber. It is, indeed, 
arare and racy volume, destined to live in s@eula seculorum. 

The Prince’s Visit. By R. J. de Cordova. Tritbner and Co.—A 
most dreary attempt at humour, and about as refined and funny as 
grinning through a horse-collar. Mr. de Cordova, indeed, acknow- 
ledges that he is “an absurd man,” a fact which very few of his 
mm ol will be disposed to deny. He appears to think it extremely 
comical to make the Duke of Newcastle indulge in low American 
slang, merely because everybody is aware that his Grace is a polished 
and courteous gentleman. It is true, this “humorous description” 
of the Prince’s tour in the United States was written for the meridian 
of New York, where it was delivered as an “entertainment” to ap- 
preciative audiences; but it seems incredible that even there it 
should have achieved an “unequivocal success.” However, if such 
be the case, our transatlantic kinsmen must be less critical and more 


jeasily pleased than any other people on the surface of the globe. 


Materials for Translating from English into French. By Li. Le Bran. 
Triibner and Co.—It is impossible to speak otherwise than in terms of 
high praise of M. Le Brun’s sound and thoroughly practical observa- 
| tions on the duty of a translator. He points out with perfect clear- 
ness and precision what constitutes a real genuine translation, 
'shall exactly reproduce in a different language the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the original author. The task 1s undoubtedly far more difli- 
leult than it appears at first sight, as every one must acknowledge who 
{has ever striven to render even into his own tongue the sentiments 
jand expressions of a foreign writer, however familiar he might be 
|with the construction and idioms of both languages. M. Le Bran, 
however, shows in the most perspicuous manner how the chief ob- 
stacles are to be avoided or surmounted, and illustrates his teachings 
by a series of extracts from popular and classical English writers, 
ae as it were, on a graduated scale of difliculties in style and 
thought. 

Belgian Episodes, Historical, Legen and Contemporary. By 
H. G. Moke and Alice Wilmere. James Hogg and Sons.—A fine op- 
portunity has here been recklessly thrown away. No nation in the 
world can boast of more glorious annals than those of Flanders, 
or more abounding in romantic incidents. Even the quaint chronicle 
of old Ondegherst contains a thousand romances. The early 
history of Flanders is, indeed, a rich and unworked mine full of precious 
ore, awaiting the patient and industrious student who will take the 
| pains to acquire a language as barbarous, and almost as useless as the 
‘ancient Cymraeg. Mr. Moke, however, has been content to manipu- 
late the vulgar clay that came first to his hand, and to mould it into 
groups of very common-place figures. He has not even put himself 
to the trouble of rejecting the long-exploded error touching the occu- 
pation of Jacques Van Arteveldt. So far back as the year 1849, a 
memoir of that eminent statesman and patriot was published in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, which proved from authentic evidence, that he 
was aman of noble descent, a patrician of the highest order, and only a 
brewer in the sense that a peer or prince of the blood royal of England 
may be a fishmonger or merchant tailor. He was simply an honorary 
lmember of the Brewers’ Guild, a distinction unintelligible to the 
courtly Froissart. In the public libraries of Bruges, Ghent, and 
|Ypres are many old Flemish and Latin works of great interest, which 
‘treat of the early history of Flanders, and whence any number of 
‘octavo volumes might be spun out by the most ordinary book-maker. 
\It is to be hoped, however, that ior may meet with a happier fortune 
and fall into loving and reverential hands. 











The Messiah. (John Murray.) 

Plain Sermons preached to a Country Congregation. To which are added Five 
Sermons preached on Public Occasions. By Rev. J.J. Blunt, B.D. (John 
Murray.) 

Good for Nothing; or, all Down Hill. By G. J. Whyte Melville. Intwo volumes, 
—UOriginally published in /razer’s Magazine. (Parker, Son, and Bourn ) 

The Old Folks from Home; or, a Holiday in Ireland in 1861, By Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty. (Bell and Daldy.) 

Among the Tartar Tents; or, the Lost Fathers. A Tale. By Anne Bowman, 
(Bell and Daldy.) 

Domestic Life in Palestine. By Mary Eliza Rogers. (Bell and Daldy.) 

Cavaliers and Roundheads ; or, Storves of the great Civil War. By John J. Edgar, 

} Witb illustrations by Amy Butts. (Belland Daldy.) 

The Poems of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, (Kell and Daldy.) 

The Works of George Herbert, iu prose and verse, with a Memoir by Izaak 

Walton. (Bell and Daldy.) 

| Tales from Shakspeare. Wy Charles and MaryLamb. (Bell and Daldy.) 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. \n twelve Books. (Bell and Daldy.) 

Milton's Paradise Regained. And other Poems. (Bell and Daldy.) 

The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, By Daniel Defoe. With one hun- 

: dred Illustrations by Ldward H. Wehnert. (Bell and Daldy.) 

The Monks of Kilcrea, and other Ballads and Poems, By* * *. Third edition. 
(Bell and Daldy ) 

A Residence at Nagasaki and Hakodate in 1559-1860, with an Account of Japan 
Generally. By C. Pemberton Hodgson. Witha series of Letters on Japan, by 
his Wife, (Richard Bentley.) 

The Shadow of the Almighty, Wy Newman Wall, L.L.B. (James Nisbet and 
Ca.) 

Travels in the Holy Land. by ¥rederika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt, 
In two volumes. (Hurst and Blackett.) 

General Outline of the Organization of the Animal Kingdom, and Manual of Com- 

by Thomas Rymer Jones, F.K.S., &c, Third edition, 








parative Anatomy 
(John Van \ oorst.) 

Madame Récamier: with a Sketch of the History of Society in France. By Madame 
M***. (Chapman and Hall.) 

The Pianoforte Edition of Songs and Tunes for Education, having a Bass which may 
be sung by Male Teachers. Edited by John Curwen, ‘the Harmonies by 
James Turle, Organist of Westminster Abbey. (Ward and Co.) 

Kingston's Annual for Boys, 1862, (W. Kent and Co.) 

My Travels in Many Lands, Nuerrated for my young friends. By William H, G. 
Kingston, Esq. With numerous I)justrations. (W. Kent and Co.) 

The Book and its Missions Past and Present. Edited by L. N, R. Volume VI 
1861. (W. Kent and Co.) 

Edipus on the Sphinx of the Nineteenth Century ; or, Politico-Polemical Riddles In- 
terpreted. By an Uld Clothes Philosopher. (George Manwaring.) 
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RovaL, § ST. AS AMES’S THEATRE. 
«oo Mr. — Wigan, and of 


G. Vi % , Kai 
sia gee, nea 
erbert; and 
Dewa: - 
forth, Moore, Tonbridge, Cooke, Ha 


Beaufort, St. Clair, Hose, &c. &c. Commence bo rapes Seven. 
Acting Manager, Mr, J. Kinloch, 


OYAL ST. JAMES’S 





cleaned and renova’ 
GEORGE Vora. In course of preparation for Christmas, a new 


rance of Mr. and Mee Wigan. 
THE POOR NOBLEMAN and THE BOARDING 
SCHOOL, Monday and during the week, A WIFE'S JOURNAL. 
T nn ting = Mr, Direc 

more, Mrs. 

, BOA) ING icHool. G. Vising? 
©, Mrs. Frank Matthews, Mdlies. Herbert, Kate Terry, Rains- 
Tiand, ‘8, Austin, Brum, 


THEATRE.— 
On and after the 26th December, this Theatre, having been 
ted, will be under the Management of Mr. 


URANCE COMPANY. 
No. 11, Lombard-street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. 
Subscribed Capital, Two naam Paid up, One Million. 


ENRY V 1ovn ost.. Sr Ohairmha 

Sir Manne. FAaRQuiak, t., MP., Beputy-Chairmen. 
Beary Hulse Deere, | Esq. John inate, Esq. 

Chas. Wm. Curtis, Esq. | John Martin, 
Chasies F. Devas, Esq. | Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. James Morris, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Fercuher, Bart. Henry Norman, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq., M.P. | Henry R. Reynolds, Esq. 
John Harvey, Esq. James Tulloch, Esq. 
John G. Hubbard, Esq., M.P. 
AvbITORS. 


Classical, Fhe tg we my Burlesque Extravaganza by W. Brough, "ai Es 
Lewis Loyd, Fse Cornelius Paine, jun., Esq. 
int AN i wy in three acts is also in active preparation for | Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. | 


AST MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT 
hefore CHRISTMAS, at ST. JAMES'S HALL.— On MONDAY 
EVENING NEXT, December 16, the Programme will include Beet- 
pay cele! Septet in E flat (by desire). For full particulars 
qi Miss Arabella Goddard; Violin, M. 
Voealists, Malie Florence 
ik. BENEDIC' 
Bofa stalls, Se: Balcony. 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets at Chap- 
pell and Co.'s, 50, New Bond-street ; Cramers and Hammond's, Re- 
t-street; Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, 48, Cheapside; and at 
vastin’ 's Ticket-office, | 28, Piceadilly. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Tut Great 
CHRISTMAS TREE between seventy and eighty feet high, 
will be i be fully dressed and Jighted on on Monday afternoon. 


EF. LAZENBY and SON beg to oifer 
go to — their selections of new Foreign Preserved Fruits 

Apricots, Greengages, Pears, Strawberries, Angelica 
ond comer’ other kinds, Crystallized and Glace, Dried Cherries, Almonds, 
Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French and Elvas Plums, Normandy 
Pippins, Valentia and Suitana Raisins, Currants, &c. Their Sauces, 
Pickles Jams, Tart-fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, 
Colza and other Oils, Seuthin, ont and General Groceries, will also be 
found of the best descriptions. 

6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.— CAUTION. — 
oe admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly re- 
to observe that each bottle bears the well-known label, 

s ea + Eizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by pe rpetual 

paeen in Chancery of the 9th July, 1855, and without it none 
can be genuine. 

E, LAZENBY and SON, of AM, Edwards-street, Portman-square, 

London, as sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are 

compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their labels are 

closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers, 

NS 


AUCE.—LEA AND PERRI 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Lmitations of 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Pr d by C i to be 














“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,4* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
crater, Messrs. Ckoss¥ and BLACKWELL, London, &c. &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universal 


(commonly called Epps's Homeopathic Cocoa). 





A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. _ 
Fr. &’°S Cc O ( 


Thos. Tallemach, Esq., Secretary.— —Samuel Brown, Esq., Actuary. 
ment.—Us! NDER THE PROVISIONS OF 





Quingnennial Divisions, or a Low Rate of Pre- 
mium without participation of Profits. 

Since the establishment of the Company in 1821, the Amount of 
Profits allotted to the Assured has exceeded in Cash value 660,0004. 
} which represents equivalent Reversionary Bonuses of 1,058,000. 

After the Division of Profits at Christmas, 1859, the Life Assur- 
anees in force with existing Bonuses thereon, amounted to upwards 

,730,0002., the Income from the Life Branch, 207.0002. per annum, 
and the Life Assurance Fund independent of the Capital exceeded 
1,618, 0007. 

Local Militia and Volunteer Corps.—No 
extra Premium is required for Service therein. 

Invalid Lives ®ssured at corresponding Extra Premiums, 

§ granted on Life Policies to the extent of their values, 
if such value be not less than 500. 

Assignments of Policies. — Written Notices of, 
received and registered. 

Medical Fees pid by the Company, and no charge for 
Policy Stamps. 

Notice is hereby given, That FIRE Policies which expire at Christ 
mas must be renewed —_ fifteen days at this Office, or with 
| Mr. SAMS, No. 1, 3t. Jam -street, corner of Pall Mall; or with the 

Company's Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they be- 
come void. 

Losses caused by Explosion of Gas are admitted by this Com- 
pany. 








mpowerec et of Parliament, 3 Wm. 


HE ECONOMIC LiFe ASSURANCE 


CIE 
6, NEW BRIDGE sT RE ET. BL. xc KFRIARS, LONDON, 
Established 1823 
Drreerors. 
Robert Biddulph, Exq.. Chairman, 
William Routh, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. | Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart. 
Henry Barnett, Esq Rear- Admiral Robert Gordon. 
The Rt. Hon. E. Ploy dell Bou- -- harles Morris, Esq. 
verie, M.P. jeorge Kettilby Rickards, Esq. 
Edward Charrington, Esq. yen ae Ke ppel Stephenson, 
vascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. Esq. 
ACTUARY—James John Downes, Esq., F.R.A.8. 
SECRETARY— Alexander Macdonald, Esq. 
The Society offers the following ADVANTAGES— 
The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual System. 
The whole of the Profits divided every Fifth Year. 











' 
The delicious aroma, grateful thness, and invig i 
power of this preparation, have procured its general adoption as 
a most desirable breakfast beverage. Each packet is labelled 
Fon Ervs, Homeopathic Chemist, Loudon.” j}ib., }1b., and 

Tb. packets, at Is. 6d. per Ib., by Grocers, everywhere. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 


MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 
sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and universally accepted 
the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
eartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
oe for delicate constitutions, more especia’ 
jidren. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it fo: 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its y tae = qualities 
are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, | 













the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 
street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout | 
the Empire. 


7 i A =] A) 7 
UTFITS FOR CANADA.—Coloured | 
Fiannel Shirts, Knit Woollen and Chamois Leather Waist- 
coats, Drawers, Socks, &c.. Fur Caps, Gloves, and all articles of 
Clothing necessary for Canada, supplied by THRE: SHER and 
GLI LENNY, mann don w omeets one London. 


5, OXFURD-STREET, 
SLERS’ * GLASS CH ANDEL IERS, 


Wall Lights and Mautel-piece Lustres, for Gas and C. andes. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 7/. 15s. 

Glass Dessert 2h Os, 

nN Jos marked in plain figures 
Ornamental! Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mesa, ary and Furnishing Orders promptly smouten. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUPFACTORY and SHOW-R¢ OMS, 
Broad-street, Established 1807. 
~~ INTERNATIONAL EXUIBITION OF 1862. 


AN ELEGANT ALMANAC, with a 


highly-finished and accurate engraving of the magnificent 
structure, for the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1562, may 


be had, gratis, of 
E. MOSES AND SON, 
at ~made and Bespoke Tailors, Hatters, Hosiers, Drapers, 
akers, and General Outfitters, 
don oe Samay 








City Establishmen: 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories ; 83, 3, 85, 86, Aldgate. 
Oxford-street Branch, 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
m=COUFL-FO 


road Branc! 
137, 138, Ty h rt 


y Bonuses have been added to Policies 
to the extent, of . «. £1,365,000 
The last Bonus de clared in 1859, which averaged 651, 
r Cent. on the Premiums paid, amounted to .. £475,000 


lding an annual income of 






8,471 Policies are now in foree, y 
189,0001., assuring the sum of 97 5721, which, with 610,8271. 
Bonus additions, makes a total Liability of 7,308.399%. 

The Invested Capital is 1,911,508, producing upwards ot 76,0001 — 
thus meking the present Annual Income of the Soci ty 26:3,0002. 

Service in the . Yeoma saw or Volunteer Corps, will not 
affect the validity of Polici 

Prospectuses and further partic co may be obtained on application to 

ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


LH barhtewrgevsh” LIFE ASSURANCE 


No. 1, KING WILL TAM A REET, LONDON, E.c. 
Established in the year 1834. 
Committees in Caloutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
Agents thro ut India. 

The last Annual Reduction of Premium amounted to 45 per cent., 
so that a person being assured for ag at the age of 30 is now 
paying . Ss. 7d. instead of 241. Ss. 

VESTED CAPITAL U P WARDS kA 780, 0001. 
FE E 


Secretary. 
OLLARD 
WEST-END ESTABL ISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 
STREET, BOND tEET, where all commanications are w be 
addressed. FP! ANOF ORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 


QENDERS, STOVES, FIRELRONS, |; 























and. COLLARD’S NEW 





and CHIMNEY-PIRCES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
e finally deciding, to v isit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
T hey ——— such an assortment of FENDERS, 
( NEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
RY. as canrot be approached elsewhere, 
beauty of desigu, or exquisiteness of 
with ormolu ornaments and two 
tronzed Fenders, with standards, 
Steel Fende 3s. to LIL; ditto, with rich | 
ats, from 3/. . to IRL; a 4 nee from | 
‘ire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the | 
ir STOV Es, with radiating | 


quested, befi 
SHOW-ROOMS. 
STOVES, RANGES, 
GENERAL IRONMONG 
either for variety, novelt 
workmanship. Bright Sto 
sets of bars, 31. 15s. to 331. 10: 


















12. 8s. to 1002. ; 
The BURTON and all other PATEN 

hearth-plates. 

’ hy r > 
| EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— | 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has 5IX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, Baths, and | 
Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the eae and marked | 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
the most distinguished in this country 











3 283, Bust 1 
C Es seddlotoents: 
——_= — Bradford, Yorkshire. — j 


‘LATEST NOVELTY. 
‘HE DUNDEE 


WRAPPER, forming 
both COAT and pay price 42s. The most comfortable 
garment ever invented.—To be only of the Inventors, 
E. MOSES AND SON, 
-made and Bespoke /Tailors, Hatters, Hosiers, Drapers, 
Boot ey and General Cutfitters. 

Their C) ae Dobies Depeenens is too important a beageh 
of their ness to be pa over without a special notice. It 
offers @ perfeot fit, combined with the most fashionable and com- 
fortable styles, and the most elegant workmanship. 

‘“ MOSES and SON need scarcely remind the public that in 

department of al! their establishments the highest degree of 
Eke! lence is associated with Prices the most Moderate. | 
Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the money | 








returned. 

oo Card of Fashion for the present season, with rules for Self- 
Measurement and lists of 8 post free. 

E. MOSES and SON'S Establishments are closed every Friday 
evening at sunset till Saturday evening at sunset, when business 
is resumed until Eleven o'clock. 

London Houses: 


City Kstablishment, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories ; 83, 84, 85, 86, Aldgate. 
street 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
‘ottenham-court-road Branch, 
137, 138, T 











Bedsteads, from........ ..12s. 6d. to 204 each. 

Shower Baths, from ... . 8s. to 64. each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), from ’ ‘Gs. to 71. 7s. each, 
(All other kinds at same rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil ........666++ . 4s. Od. per gallon. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 


varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, ail 

warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S, at prices ‘that } 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 
inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. per | 
dozen; desserts to match, 10s.: if to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; | 
carvers, 4s, 3d. per pair; larger sizes. from 208, to 27s. per | 
dozen; extra fine ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 40s, to 50s, | 
white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, | 
2s. 3d. per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; | 
desserts, 6s. ; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; black wood-handled table kuives | 
and forks, 6s. per dozen ; tuble steels, from ls. each. The largest | 

| 

| 

| 











stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


“ — pen 7 
ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL | 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be | 
had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Illustra- 
tions of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, |\ish Covers, Hot Water | 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitehen Kanges, 
Lamps, Gaselicrs, Tea’ Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table | 
Cutlery, Baths. Toilette Ware, Turnery, Brushes, Irou and Brass 
Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet Furniture, &c, with 
as of Prices and Pians of the Twenty large Show-Kooms, at 
Oxford-street, W.: 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; ¢, 5, and 
rry 's-place;and 1, Newman Mews, London, 











bbe 





GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE. 


AN Act oF Parvtament, this Company now offers to 


new Insurers Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, at 


| 
| Invested Func 
| 


A TBANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 


RAILWAY — York Division). Cou a 
vont OF > pognd fm ht rewne ge at the Bank otk r~ conieeen sn New 
~ 10'R Sarr sai “ce, 
Jec. 1 


HE ott ‘ RAILWAY {iro (trom 
toA DIN) of his Imperial Maj the 
nace by pee ime Porte a mrininmun dividewd of 6 aS: 
cent, per annum, and an equal division (with th ttoman 
vernment) of profits over 71. percent, ‘ 94 & 
Sixth Call cf 21, making 13 per share paid. 
Notice is hereby given that the Board of hate 
ph orn a resolution making @ further call of 2. per sb sn 
each and every share in this Company, making with 
end emer cally 1¥-pet tharspaat § with the d “put 
nt to such resdtution, Proprietors of Shares in th 
we are hereby required to pay the said call on o. r before the te 
anuary now next ensuing, to either of th 
Bankers, viz, : s . we Catered 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, 1, Lombard - London. 
Messrs. Charles Hanson and + Constantinople; or Messr, 
Hanson and Co,, Smyrna. 
Pursuant to the statutes the Directors are authorized to Teceive 
sums i anticipation of future calls, upon which inten 
se of 61. cent per annum will be allowed. y wi tte 
t is indi that shareholders in paying the cal 
furuish the Bankers with the vumbers of biduaee e +t 
order that the same may be entered on the receipt, without which 
the call cannot be receive!, and the receipt, together with th 
sbare certificates, m must be presented without delay at the Com, 
pany's offices in London, or at the Company's Bankers at Con. 
stantinople or Smyrna, tor enda reer 
Interest at 10 per c don all calls in arrear, ang 
no interest will be payable on eharen so long a8 any calls are ip 
arrear. 











a DONALD STEPHENSON, Chairman. 
8. J. COOKE, Secretary, 
Company's Offices, 2, St. Michael's House, Cornhill, 
London, 6th Dec., 1861, 
; Awan — 
Hk OYTOMAN RAILWAY COM. 
PANY (from Smyrna to Aidin) of his Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan. Shareholders are informed that the Ist section of the above 
Railway (40 miles) was opened for public traffic on the Mth ult. 
In accordance with the terms of the Concession, the Imperia! 
guarantee of 6 per cent. attaches to the portion of capital ap- 


pended. 
MACDONALD STEPHENSON, Chairman, 
pg E, Secretary. 
Company's (flices, an ael's House, Cornhill, 


London, oh Dec.. 1961 
TPHE OTTOMAN RKALLWAY (from 


Smyrna to Aidin) of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan 

State guarantee of 6 per ceu 
Notice is bereby given that interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum will be payable, and «after the I6th proximo, at the 
Offices of the Company, No. 2, St, Miebael’s House, Cornhill, 
London. 

Share Certificates must be deposited with the Secretary, for ex 
| amination, three clear days previously to the issuing of the War- 
rants. 














MACDONALD STEPHENSON, Chairman 
& J. COOKP, Secretary. 
Company's Offices, 2, St. Michael's tlouse, Cornhill, 


London, E.C., 13th Dec., 1861, 

™ ley -IN 
Se rH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Por 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts nego- 
tiated and sent for collection. Every description of Banking bugi- 
ness conducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales through 


~~ Company's Agents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 


54, Old Broad-street, E.c : 
HE SCOTTIS Hi WIDOWS’ FUND, 


FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
muneel E, 9, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh, 

















Is NOW 
IN —* REVENUP AND EXTENT OF BUSINESS, 
E LAKGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD 
1—BON US SYSTEM. 
THE LAST BONUS for the Seven Years ending December, 1858, 
yielded Additions on the Sum Assared of from 1/. 12s. 6d. on the 
most recent Wolieies, up to 31 6s. per Cent. per Annum on the 
oldest Policies, which was equa!, on an average, to from 50d per 
Cent. to 1074. per Cent. of the Seven Premiums paid, and was one 
of the Largest Bonnses ever declared by anv Insurance Compan: 
I1.—CASH VALUE OF POLICI PAYABLE ON DEMAN 
CASH VALUE is allowed at any time from the issue of a Policy 
on a strictly equitable scale, by which neither retiring nor remain- 
ing Members are benefited at the expe of the others. 
IL—FUNDS AND } UE. 
3,700,002. ; 
i 























venue, 430 0004 
KEAN, Central Agent. 





HUGH M 
London, 4, Roya! Exchange-buildings, 
Cornhill, November. 1961. 
LOCAL AGENTS. 
Major R.S. Ridge, 49, Pall-wall. 
Benton Seeley, b »okseller, Islington-green. 
Robertson aud White, accountants, 4, Priuces-street, City. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

RD AT THE HEAD OFFICE, OR WITH ANY OF 
THE A GENTS, t# Sist DECEMBER, WILL SECURE PARTICI- 
PATION IN THE ABOVE ADVANTAGES, AND ALSO ONE BONUS MORE 


THAN PROPOSALS OF LATER DATE. 
Tae COMMERCI AL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPA 
Temporary Ofices.—%4, GRACEC re new STREET, B.C. 
Capital, 2,500, 
Daneoroes. 
2EK, Esq. (Peek Brothers, and Co.), Chairman. 
. Esq. (Trowers and Lawson), Vice-Chairmaa, 
Jeremiah Colman, (J. and J. Colman) 
Charles Curling, Esq (Charles Carling and Co.) 
Edwin Fox, Esq. (Halliday, Fox, and Ca: ). 

Henry Ghin Esq. (late of Vietoria) 
iths, Esq. (N. Griffit 
Esq. (Samuel Hi 
> eae” Esq. (G. Harker and Co.) 

ick William Harris, Esq. (Dixon and A 
Smith Harris: —" Esq. (Harrisons and © id). 
David Hart, Esq. (Lemou Hart and Son). 
Francis Hicks, Esq. (Thomas and Francia Hicks). 
John Hodgson, Esq. (Grant, Hodgson, and Oo.). 
John Humph Jun., Esq. (tHlumphery and Son). 
Moss Joshua, Esq. (Joshua Brothers and Co.), 
Wil'iam Leask, Baq.. Easteheap. 
William Lee, Esq., 7 Swann son, and Smith). 
Andrew Lusk, EB» . Lask and Co.) 
John Robert .Jun., Esq. (J. R. Thomson and Co.) 
Joseph Underwood, Esq. (Hills and Underwood). 
John Kemp Wele Oriando Jénes and Co.) 
—-HENKY THOMSON, Esq. 
7 on and County Bank. 
Thomas, and Hollams, Mincing- 


PROPOSALS LODS? 










































x 
aR AONS Marten, 


“THe DIRECTORS are prepared w accept proposals for Fire In- 
surance on all descriptions of propert 

WITHOUT being tettered by any cousbbaction with othor offices, 
this Company's t17if tor mercantile business Las been ad, on 
the principle of classification—CHARGING A PREMIUM PROPOR- 
TIONATH TO THE RISK, 

A commission will be allowed to SOLICITORS and AGENTS. 

FORMS OF PROPOSAL and all INFORMATION can be obtamed at 
the TEMPORARY OFFICES OF THE ComraNY, 34, Gracechurch- 


| street, EC. 


ATE RLOO L Ik KE ASSURANCE 
MPANY. 

This Company offers the se ae of a CAPITAL of 400,008, and 

| the Seat ind of moderate rates. 
eh the next will be in 1964. 
f grace paid by this C es 
EMIUM FOR VOLUN 

This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDE Ntor DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premium. 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods, 
upon terms of Special arrangement. pectuses and Forms by 
application to the HEAD OF FICE—365, Strand, London, 
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December 14, 1861.] 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


CH WOMEN OF LETTERS. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. Author of “ Nathalie,” 
&c. 2 vols. 21s. 
“Miss Kavanagh has shown taste and feeling in this 
agreeable book." —Athenzum, 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by MARY 
HOWITT. 2 vols. 21s. 


THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
From Original Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and Fellow Academicians. By WALTER 
THORNBURY. 2 vols. with Portrait, &. 

“The very best book Mr. Thornbury has written, and 

a valuable addition to our artistic biography.”—Spec- 


tator. 

LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR C. NAPIER, 
K.C.B. By Major-General ELERS NAPIER. 2 vols. 
8vo, with Portrait. 

“A work of great interest, with much that is amus- 
ing for the general, and more that is instructive to the 
professional reader,” — A thenwum. 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE. 
MOTHER OF NAPOLEON III. Edited by LAS- 
CELLES WRAXALL. 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 

[Yert week. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 

THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. 

By the Author of “‘ Margaret Maitland,” &c, 3 vols. 
“A first-rate novel, brilliant, vigorous, and fasci- 
nating.” —Sun. 

THE CASTLEFORD CASE. By 
FRANCES BROWNE, Author of “ My Share of the 

orld,” &. 3 vols. [Dec, 13. 


WHITE AND BLACK: A Story of the 
Southern States. 3 vols. 
“Aclever novel. The story is full of interest, the 
characters are life-like and free from exaggeration, 
and the style vigorous, fresh, and English.”—Globe. 


FOREST KEEP. 3 vols. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TG H.R.H. THE 
RINCE CONSORT. 


ISTORY = WRAYSBURY, ARKES- 
WYCKE PRIORY, MAGNA CHARTA ISLAND, 
with HORTON and the TOWNSHIP of COLNBROOK, 
BUCKS. By GORDON WILLOUGHBY JAMES GYLL, 
Esq., of Wraysbury. Just published, in 1 vol. 4to (320 
pages and 2 Maps), price Lis. 
Henry G, Boun, York-street, Covent-garden. 


[Just ready. 





BALDWIN’S ROME. - 
With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
ISTORY OF ROME, from the Building 
of the City to the Ruin of the Republic, for the 
Use of Schools and Young lersons. By EDWARD 
BALDWIN. A New Edition. Revised and improved, 
with Questions, by W. S. KENNY. 
_—e HISTORY OF GREECE. 
Short! 
Sees Teac, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, Lenéen. 


New Edition, 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING C SHRIST 1AN 
KNOWLEDGE, 


Now ready. 
EW EDITIONS of the SOCIETY’S 
i READING BOOKS without any abridgment, at 
the following greatly reduced prices : 











PRICES 
First Reading Book, Part I. ~— doz. 0s. 6d. 
a Part IL. oe Os. 6d. 
—_—-—. Comple Sb ada 1s, 6d, 
Second Reading Book, Seriptural and Miscel- 
eous Lessons, with exercises in Spell- 
ing . «+. @ach Os, 4d, 
First Sequel to ‘the ‘Second Reading Book = Os. 4d. 
Second Sequel to ditto a Os. 4d, 
Third Reading Book .. ia Os. 8d. 
Supplement to the Third Reading Book we Os. 8d. 
Fourth Reading Book..............+ coe 99 )=— On. Od. 
SE Si vensudsbbcscctecéeed Os, 8d 


The usual allowances to Members and the Trade. 

Depostrories :—London : 77, Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, E.C.; 
and 16, Hanover-street, Hanover- square, W.; and sold 
by y all Booksellers. 





This day, in crown 8vo, price 4s. clo 


‘THE PHILOSOPHY OF T iil DIVINE 
OPERATION IN THE REDEMPTION OF MAN. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN, 


This day is published, 


NORMAN SINCLAIR. 
By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., 
Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” “ Bothwell—a Poem,” &c. &c. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo, price £1 11s, 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











Just published, 
Demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, with Portraits and numerous IIlustrations, price 21s., 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A. N. WELBY PUGIN, 


AND HIS FATHER, 


AUGUSTUS PUGIN, 


WITH NOTICES OF THEIR WORKS. 


By BENJAMIN FERREY, Architect, F.R.1.B.A. 
With an Appendix, by E. SHERIDAN PURCELL, Esq. 


“ Through the dim architectural lantern herein held forth, there gleam such glimpses of a passionate human 
soul, hard driven, but never overmastered till the end of its career, that we cannot refrain from attempting to 
elucidate a little more clearly this Agonistes’ life, contending for forty years with a world of material diffi- 
culty, which it could and did overcome, and with a spiritual might which repulsed it hopelessly, and drove it 
to its rest through the anguish of madness and premature death ;—a life not perfect, nor entirely noble—a 
hasty, rude, peremptory, unreasonable existence, incapable of repose, in many respects deficient, wanting in 
grace, gentleness and patience ; but still according to its arbitrary and impatient strain, a life worth noting — 
the passion and conflict of a full. blooded and genuine man, through a world of phantoms, and creatures half 
alive.”"—Blackwood's Magazine. 

“ Abundant knowledge and warm interest in his subject entitled Mr. Ferrey to write Welby Pugin’s life; and 
he has written it with an unaffected heartiness deserving the warmest praise; and, as to all essen as in 
dealing with the religious element in the life of one who was a convert to Catholicism, with good feeling and 
great tact.”"—E£raminer. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 6, Gamapaemy S.W. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZIN E, 


No. 25 (for January) will be published on Saturday the 21st instant, price ONE a 
with Two Illustrations. 
ConTENTS. ‘ 
Tne ADVENTURES OF PriLir on HIs WAY THROUGH THE WorLD. (With an /llustration.) 


Chapter XXVII.—I Charge you, Drop your Daggers. 
4 XXVIIL—In which Mrs. MacWhirter has a New Bonnet. 


Aw Exvection Conresr tn AUSTRALIA. 
Tue Farry LAnp oF SCIENCE. 


To Esruer. d 
Tue STRUGGLES oF Brown, Jones, AND Roprnsoxn. By Ong or THE FurM. 


Chapter XVI.—Showing how Robinson walked upon Roses. 

XVIL—A Tea-Party in Bishopsgate Street. 

» XVIIL—An Evening at the Goose and Gridiron. 
LIBERALISM. 
Ar THE PLay. 
THe QUADRILATERAL. 
DINING DOWN THE RIVER. 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. 

Chapter XVIII.—The Penance. 
X1X.—Clouds Deepening. 

Rounpasour Parers.—No. 18. On Letts’s Diary. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 


~ MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


More than Half a Million of Volumes have been added to this 
Library since January, 1858. This supply includes a large num- 
ber of copies of every recent work of acknowledged merit in 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, 
TRAVEL, and ADI 'ENTU TRE, and the HIGHER CLASS 
of FICT TION. 

Revised Lists of Works recently added, and of Surplus Copies 
withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


New Oxford Street, London; Cross Street, Manchester; and New Street, Birmingham. 











” 


(With an Illustration.) 


65, Cuahil, 











In one thick volume, the Twelfth Edition, price 16s, 








Being Volame Second of “ The P hilosophy of the Plan 
of Salvation, by an American Citizen. 
This day, in demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
CHARGES AND SERMONS | ON 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS. By the REV. ANDREW 


REED, D.D., Author of “ The Advancement of Religion | 


the Claim of the Times,” &ec. &. 
SAMUEL DREW, M.A., The Self-taught 


Cornishman. A Life Leeson. By his ELDEST SON, 
In post 8vo, with Portrait, price 3s. 6d. each. 
IS animal and Co., 27,  Paternoster-row. 


Now re ady, price Ia, 
VENETIA: a Letter To Boramy Price, 
Esq. By HENRY GRENFELL. 
JAMES Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers 








HAT WILL THIS COST TO 
PRINT? is a thought often occurring to literary minds, 
pablic cha. and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 


mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, and a SPECI- 
MEN BOOK oF Tyres, and information for author s, sent on appli- 


cation, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


tisements and Bills intended for insertion in 
| the forthe somtes number, are requested to be forwarded 


WESIMINSTER REVIEW. — Adver- 
MODERN DOMESTIC | MEDICINE. 
A 


Forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for 





| 5G to the p ly. 
the Glergy, aan Woe 4 | GEorGE MANWAKING, 8, ~—e William-street, 
T. J. GRA Si 
Fellow of the Roya! College of Physicians of Edinburgh. | West trand, 
“ . ro Just published, price 4s. 6d, (double number) 

Of all the Medical Guides that have come to our URNAI f the STATISTICAL 
hands, this is by farthe best. Forfulness and complete- 0! R ot ee of the 8 G 
ness they all yield the palm to Dr. Graham's.” — Banner. | SOCIETY, for ——— (Vol. XXIV. Part IV.) 

SONTENTS : 





“Far excelling every publication of its class.” — 
British Standard, February, 1859. | 1. Mr. Newmarch’s Opening Address as President of 


¥ ome - | Section (F) of the — Association at Man- 
2. ON INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD ; chester, September, 186 
embracing the whole subject of Medica! and Physical | 2. Dr. Farr on the Health - the British Army. 
Management from Birth, with Hints to Young Mothers | 3. Dr. Strang on the Scotch Census of 1861. 
for the Management of themselves as well as their Off- | 4. Alderman Neild (Manchester) on the Prices of Print- 
spring, & | ing Cloth, 1812-60, 

** Written in a clear and interesting manner, andthe | 5. Dr. Watts on Strikes. wh 
Author displays, as in his previous works, much judg- 6. Rey. W. R. Molesworth on Co-operative Associations 
ment,”'—Medical Circular, at Rochdale, 

“ Broad principles and rules, the adoption of which | 7, Dr. Strang on the Embroidered Muslin Manufacture. 
by parents will materially conduace to the health and | 8. Kev. J. E. T. Rogers on Wages and Prices in Eng- 
happiness of their children in after years.”— Witness. land, 1582-1620. 

London: Published by Smrkix, MansmaLt, and Co., | 9 Miscellanea, QuarterlyReturns, Index, Title-page, &c, 
Stationers’-court. Sold by all Booksellers. London; Epwaxp Stanvorp, 6, Charing-cross, 5.W, 
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MILITARY WORKS. 
, .. r r.| LORD BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD’S 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON >| PILGRIMAGE. With 80 Illustrations of the most 


DESPATCHES AND CORRESPONDENCE DURING HIS VARIOUS | 1. arkable Scenes and Objects described in the Poem 
Camparans, 1799-1815. Edited by COL. GURWOOD. (oo ayo. 21s. . ies 


S$ vole. vo. 8i. 88. “A wonder of embellishment.’ —Athenzum. 
qt. * “Gems of wood-engraving.”— Spectator. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ; uis 


Led 11. 
SE On Sv to Meech | LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS; 
y » Historical and Romantic With P — Iuminated 


NAPOLEON BONAP ARTE; | Titles, Borders, and Woodcuts. 4to, 2 





wis Con-! “One of the most beautiful of all ‘gift-books.”"— 
FIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE With his Brorurn Joskeii, | Eraminer. 


sometime King or Spain. 2 vols. 8yvo. 26s. 
| MILMAN’S HORACE. Tilustrated by 
LORD CASTLEREAGH; Despatcues, | 300 Engravings of Coins, Gems, and Statues. 8yo, 


from the eommencement of his Official Career, to the | 21s. 
close of hia life. Edited by the MARQUIS OF LON- Not a page can be opened where the eye does not 
DONDERRY,. 12 vols. Svo. 14s. each. light upon some antique gem. Mythology, history, art, 


. manners, topography, have all their fitting representa- 
= : . . tives." — Classical Museum. 
GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON ; 
nis Private Diary, during Missions and Employments | 
wie the European Armies in 1812-14, Maps. 
Svo. 26s. 


2 vols, | YORDSWORTH’ $ GRE ECE: Pictorial, 
| Descriptive, and Historical. With 600 Illustrations of 
VI. | the Scenery, Architecture, and Fine Arts of the Coun- 

GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON ; | "Gaus ous tere ll known, that it is only n 
‘RENC " " tre iO we 0 3 y neces- 
at gate ag hag hl = | sary to call attention to this new and beautiful edi- 


7 7 | tion,” — Zimes. 

vil. 
GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER;| LIFE OF STOTHARD, R.A. With 
gis Lire anp Oriwioxs, chiefly derived from his | Personal Reminiscences. By Mrs. BRAY. With Por- 
Journals and Letters. By SIR WILLIAM NAPIER, | trait and numerous I!lustrations. Small 4to. 


K.C.B. Portraits. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 43s. | “It is difficult at times to escape the conviction that 


vill. | the pencil of Stothard himself has adorned the volume.” 
GENERAL CATHCART: 


Commen- | —7es- at 
TARIBS ON THE WAR 1s Russia AND GeRMANY, 1812-15, | THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. 


With 28 Diagrams and Plans. 8vo. 14s. 
Southern Division. Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 


GENERAL CATHCART; tae Connes-| jhostrutions, vols crown $¥0, 218 
PONDENCE RELATIVE TO HIS MILITARY OPERATIONS IN| «. Profusely and beautifully illustrated with engravy- 
Karrraria, until the termination of the Katir War. i on wood, of high character.”—Builder. 


Maps. 8vo. 12s. 
GENERAL SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS; | THE ITALIAN SC ‘HOOL S OF PAINT- 


A TREATISE ON THE L4aenovep TaEorY ayy Practice ING. Edited by Sir CHAR LES EASTLAKE, R.A, 

on Gunvery. With Descriptions of the Axmsrrone | With numerous [lustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo, 30s. 

and Wurtworrn Guns. Plates. 8vo, 2is. | ‘The best manual for every one who desires a real 
' 


XI. study of art.”—T7he Ecclesiastic. 
GENERAL SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS; | vin. 
THE Principe AND CONSTRUCTION OF MILITARY | THE GERMAN , FLEMISH, AND 
Bripees, and on Passage of Rivers in Military Opera-) pnuTEH SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. Edited by Dr. 
tions. Plates. Svo. 12s, | WAAGAN. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. post 
Joun Mu RRAY, Albemarle-~ street Svo, 24s 
“A very superior work,”"— 


Athenxum. 


DR. PERCY'S WORK ON METALLURGY. we 
Now ready, with Numerous Illustrations, carefully RPenpe Ww Are oa il . = 
drawn to Scale, One Volume, 8vo, 21s., | SOI Sk ABLES. A New Version. By 
rise ee | Rev. THOMAS JAMES, M.A. With 100 Woodcuts, 
ETALLURGY : rue Arg or ExtRacr- | Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ING METALS FROM THEIR ORES, AND ADAPTING “Mr. Tenniel’s clever and graceful designs.”—Z,re- 
THEM TO VARIOUS PuRPoses Or Manuracturs. By | 


niuner. 

JOHN PERCY, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Metallurgy at x. 
the Government School of Mines. PUSS IN BOOTS. | Illustrated by OTTO 

FIRST DIVISION.— Physical Properties of | SPECKTER. limo. 1s. 6d. plain, or 2s. 6d. coloured. 
Metals, Metallurgical Processes ; Slags—FUEL, Wood, ‘Twelve designs full of excellent humour.”—Z.ra- 
Peat.—COAL, Charcoal, Coke.—Materials employed in | ”mer. 
Construction ‘of Furnaces.—FIRE-CLAYS,—COP1 t, | 
Metallurgical Chemistry, Copper smelting. — ZINC, | —_— 
History, Metallurgical C hemistry.—BRASS. 


Joun Murnay, Albemarle-street. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


| Now ready, price Se., 
: _| VERSES 
THE WELLINGTON SUPP LEMENTARY AND 
TIONS. 


DESPATCHES. TRANSLA 


This day is published, 8vo, 20s., 
SUPPLEMENTARY DE-! By C. 8. C. 
* A little volume full of exceeding great promise. . . 


T HE 

SPATCHES and CORRESPONDENCE of the 

DUKE of WELLINGTON, Edited by HIS SON. Vol. | C. S. C. possesses many of the highest attributes of a 
8.—Tue Peyixsuta Anp Sootit OF FRANCE. | versifler. . . It needs no gift of second sight to foretel 


The previous volumes have been published as follows: — Ne will again be heard of." —Spectator, De- 
I-I\ —INDIA. 1797-1805. err, Comsheldes: Daseuvon, Beas. ond Co; 
V.—IRISH CORRESPONDENCE, 


London. Be. and Davy. 
1807-9 
M EXICO, POR. 


VI.—DEN MARK, 
TUGAL, AND SPAIN, 1807-18 

VIL—WAR IN THE *PENINSU LA. 
Joun Murray, Albemarie-street. 


NEW VOLU ME OF DODSLEY’ s AND R IVINGTONS’ 
ANNUAL REGISTER, 
ately published, in Svo price, 18s. , 
t bee ‘ANNU AL REGISTER ; or, a View 


of the History and Polities of the YEAR 1860, 





Loyemay and Co.; Hamitron and Co. ; 
Houston and Wrient; Cowie and 
and Co.; E. Bumpus; 


RIVINGTONS ; 
| Simpain and Co.; 
Co.; J. Carrs; Surrn, Ev_per, 
J. Watter; J. Tuomas; L. Boorn; A, CLeaver; 
Urpnam and Beer; Bett. and Datpy; Wits and 
SorieRan; Bickers and Busy; W. Hearn; J. Toovery; 
and J. WHELDON. 


A NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY PROFESSOR 
BLUNT. 
This day is published, post 8vo, 7s. 6d., 
A THIRD SERIES OF PLAIN SER-, 
MONS Boe ACHED TO A CounTRY CONGREGATION, 
By REV. J, J. BLUNT, B.D., late Margaret Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge. | 
By the same Autho 
PLALN SERMONS. Ist nd Qnd Series. 
Post Svo. 7s. 6d. each. 

THE PARISH PRIEST: 
ACQUIREMENTS, AND OBLIGATIONS. ° a. 
U N b ES IGNED BC R LPT U RK AL / An Illustrated List of New Present Books, price 6d. 
COLNCEDENCES, Post Ovo. %. Gd. ‘ | “A better reading-book for young children than this 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN | we have not seen for many a day.”"—Athenxum. 
CHURCH. Post Svyo. 7s. 6d. London; Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 
ECPURES.ON THE RIGHT USE| Seager 
ou EARLY FATHERS. 8yo. Us. MAYNE REID'S BOOKS FOR BOTS 


| In feap, Svo, cloth gilt, ds. each. With Ul ations, 
LITERARY AND CLERICAL ESSAYS. | RUIN. on t HE GR AN > BEAR 
Svo. 2s. my» ? a _ 


RR TUNT. 
Jonny Murray, Albemerie-stroet, _____| Tug Boy Huytens. Opp Pgeorte, 
Tus Desert Home. Tue Boy Tar. 
Tuer Forest Exites. Tae Buse Boys. 
av rab - rw Tuk Young Voyaceurs. Tue Youne YaGers. 
. CIVIL, WAR. y 4 5. B, BERESFORD Also, in feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d, each, 
B, Eaq. ‘ “ 
Taz War Tra. | Tae QuapRoon. 
London: Rovurieper, Wakye, and KourLepes, 


| KINDNESS TO ANIMALS—NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
BOOK a — DREN, 


je»: SAGACITY ‘OF. ‘ANIMALS. With 


60 New and Original Hlustrations by Harrison 


uis Du TIES, 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Handsomely bound, price 58 











Now ready, price 6d, 
A POPULAR VIEW of the AMERICAN 
0 


H 
London : 


James Ripeway, Piceadilly; Maidstone: 
C.J. 'Cooxe, Middle-row ; and 


| ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


The First and Second Series, in crown 8vo, 12s, 64, e 


Vy iciss! TUDES of FAMILIES: Meat 
and Narratives illustrating the surprising my an 
bility of fortune in the history of our noble Meum > 
Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms; Auth 
of the ** Peerage and Baronetage, ” &. , 
“Combining in har- ; doing much by 
monious proportions all | some striking features f 
the interest of romance | genealogy to the wor'd , 
with the accuracy of au-| an easy, agreeable . 
thentie history."—Falsirk | eloquent way.” i 
Herald. neum. ite. 
“Sir Bernard Burke is | 
London: Loxauas, Gusan, Laneman, and Rosenrs, 


et 
Oc tavo, 2s. 6d., 


( N FOREIGN JURISDICTION ang 
_J the EXTRADITION of CRIMINALS. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 





a Aa <—-varstenm=steceseipese. 
This day, 8vo, 
TS HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
IN ENGLAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE, 
Vol. I. ENGLAND and FRANCE, Third = lL Is 
Vol. IL. SPALN and SCOTLAND, 
London: Parken, Son, and Bourn, hey Strand, 


This day, post 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 


CHRONICLE OF MISTAKES, 
“ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand, 


By the Author of 


This day, fcap. 8vo, price 5s., 
\ ARTHA BROWN, THE HEIRESS, 
L A Tale. By the Author of * Dorothy.” 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, Svo, price 16s , _ the Fourth Volume, 
completing the Work, of 
d ber SPANISH CONQUEST IN 
AMERICA, AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
HISTORY OF SLAVE AND TO THE GOVERN. 
MENT OF COLONIES By ARTUUR HELPS. 
Vols. i. and I1., 238. Vols. TIL., 168. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 








This. day is put slishe 4, ac Che: ap Eb dition of 


NILAS MARNER: Tus Weaver op 
iS taveLon. By GEORGE ELLOT. Uniform with 
the Feap. Octavo Editions of “Adam Bede,” & 
price 6s. 

WiLtiAM BLackwoop & Sons, Fdinburgh & London, 


Now ready, with an Isothermal! Chart, post Sv0, 


cloth, 12s., 
PSDECAL CLIMATOLOGY; or, A 
Topographical Meteorological Description of 
the Localities resorted to in Winter and Summer by 
Invalids of various classes, both at Home and Abroad. 
By R, E, SCORESBY-JACKSON, M.D., F.RLS.E. 


Joun Cuurcuitt, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, price Is. 6d., 
I OMC@OPATHY: A_ Rejoinder to the 
Replies to Sir B. Brodie’s Letter to “ Fraser's 
Magazine. ” Supplementary to the Fourth Edition of 
‘Homeopathy and Hydropathy Impartially Appre- 
ciated.” By EDWIN LEE, , &e. 
Joun CHURCHILL, te ll street. 


Sixth Edition, feap, Svo, 2s. 6d. 

DVICE TU A MOTHER ON THE 

MANAGEMENT OF HER OFFSPRING. 

By PYE HENRY CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S, 
By the same Author, Fourth Edition, feap. Svo, 2s. 6d, 
ADVICE to a WIFE on the MANAGEMENT of her 
own HEALTH. With an Introductory Chapter, espe- 
cially addressed to a Young Wife. 
Jounx CuurcuiLi, New Burlington-street. 


Feap. 8vo, 28., 
Te EASTERN, or TURKISH BATH: 
Its History, Revival in Britain, and Application 
to the Purposes of Health. 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Joun CuurcuiLt, New Burlington-street. 
‘sixth Edition, feap. Svo, 2a. 6d, 
We JTHY SKIN: A Popular Treatise 
on the Skin and Hair, their Preservation avd 
Management. 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S, 
Joun Cuurcuii., New Burlington-street. 


This day is published, in Svo, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 
CK )}DIPUS ON ‘THE SPHINX OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY ; or, Politico- 
Poie — Riddles Interpreted. By AN OLD-CLOTHES 
PHILOSOPTIIER. 
London: Gxorak MANwarine, 8, King William-street, 
Strand. 
NEW CiiRISTMAS BOOK, 

Just ready, in post Svo, cloth, antique, ; 
POMANTIC EPISODES OF 
W CHIVALRIC AND MEDLEVAL FRANCE 
Done into English by ALEXANDER VANCE 
London: GrorGe MANwanine, 8, King William-street, 

Strand. 
Now realy, price éd., 


M ADAME CAPL {N's 5 Rie we and Beau- 
i tifully Illustrated WORK on HEALTH and 
BEAUTY, or Corsets and Clothing adapted to the 
Human body. By the same Author, WOMAN AND 
HER WANTS. Price Is 

Darron and Co., Holborn-hill; and from the Author, 





Wicknim, Week-street; 
all Booksellers. 


{ Farringdon -street. 








53, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 
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LIST OF 
NEW WORKS. 


—_—@— 


IL. 
HE CITY of the SAINTS; and ACROSS 


the ROCKY MOUNTAINS to CALIFORNIA. By 
RICHARD F. BURTON, Captain H.M. Indian Army; 
HB.M. Consul in West Africa; Author of a ‘ Pil- 
grimage to Medina and Mecca,’ &. With 3 Maps on 
Stee! and 18 Illustrations on Wood. 8vo, 18s. 


Il. 
TARRATIVE of the CHINA WAR 


of 1860: To which is added, the Account of a 
Short Residence with the Tai-ping Kebels at Nankin; 
and a short Voyage from thence to Hankow. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel G. J. WOLSELEY, 90th Light Infantry, 
Deputy Assistant Quarter-master General to the Expe- 
ditionary Force. With a Portrait of Lieutenant-General 
Sir J. Hope Grant, G.C.B. 8yo, 10s. 6d. 

° 


III. 
KETCHES of the NATURAL HIS- 


TORY of CEYLON: With Narratives and Anec- 
dotes illustrative of the Habits and Instincts of the 
Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, Insects, &c., in- 
cluding a Monograph of the Elephant, and a descrip- 
tion of the Modes of Capturing and Training it. By 
Sir J. EMERSON TENNENT, K.C.S. LL.D. &c, With 
$2 Illustrations on Wood. Post Svo, 12s, 6d. 


IV. 

OHN ROGERS, the Compiler of the 
First Authorised English Bible; the Pioneer of 
the English Reformation ; and its First Martyr. Em- 
bracing a Genealogical Account of his Family, Bio- 
graphical Sketches of some of his principal Decendants, 
his own Writings, &c. By JOSEPH LEMUEL CHEs- 
TER. With a Portrait and 5 other Illustrations. 8vo, 

14s. 


v. 
HE ALPS; or, Sketches of Life and 


Nature in the Mountains. By Baron H. Von 
BERLEPSCH. Translated by the Rev. LESLIE STE- 
PHEN, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. With 17 tinted Illustrations, from the Original 
Designs of Emil Rittmeyer. 8vo, 15s. 

7 


VI. 
@ Prespoans PHY, LETTERS, and 
LX LITERARY REMAINS of Mrs. ‘PIOZZI 


(THRALE). Edited, with Notes and Introductory 

Account of her Life and Writings, by A. HAYWARD, 
.C. Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with copious 

Additions ; Portrait and Plate. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


VII. 
TE ROMANCE of a DULL LIFE. 


By the Author of ‘Morning Clouds’ and the 
‘ Afternoon of Life.’ Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


“This is a novel stand- | good deal after the man- 
ing somewhere between | ner of the latter authoress. 
those of Miss Austin and | Apart from this, there is a 
those of Miss Bronté It | great deal of the same de- 
has affinities with each of | scriptive power, the same 


the schools which they | picturesque style which 
represent, The treatment | may be found in ‘ Jane 
of the central figure is a | Eyre.’” 


Saturday Review 


xu. 


HE ODYSSEY of HOMER, in English 

Hendeecasyllabie Verse. By HENRY ALFORD, 

Dean of Canterbury, Part l. Books|. to XI. Square 
crown Svo, 9s. 6d 


IX. 
HE ILIAD of HOMER, | translated 


into English Hexameters. By J. HENRY DART. 

M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford; Author of ‘The Exile 
of St. Helena, Newdigate, 1538.° Square crown 8vo. 
(/n the press. 


x 


HE TALE of the GREAT PERSIAN 

. WAR, from the Histories of Herodotus. By the 

REV. GEORGE W. COX, M.A., late Scholar of 1 rinity 

Coll., Oxford: Author of ‘Tales from Greek Mythology.’ 
With 12 woodcut Miustrations. Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


XI. 
ATS and FARLIE’S MORAL EM- 


BLEMS, with Aphorisms, Adages, and Proverbs 
of all Nations. Illustrated with Sixty large circular 
Pictures, Sixty Tail-Pieces, and a Frontispiece, com- 
posed from Designs found in Cats and Farlie’s works 
by JOHN LEIGHTON, F.S.A., engraved on Wood under 
his superintendence. The Text translated and edited 
with Additions by RICHARD PIGOT, Second Edition. 
In One Volume imperial Svo, price 31s. 6d. in Grolier 
cloth covers, designed by the Artist: or price 52s. 6d. 
bound in moroeco by Hayday, 


—_— 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 
ROBERTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR JANUARY, 


> 


1. 


New Work by the Author of ‘ The Arrest 
of the Five Members.’ 


THE LIFE of SIR JOHN ELIOT: 

REWRITTEN. Being the First Volume of a New 
and greatly enlarged Edition of FORSTER’S Statesmen 
of the Commonwealth. In 1 vol. post 8vo, uniform with 
‘The Arrest of the Five Members.’ 


9 


I ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LAN- 
4 GUAGE, delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain in April, May, and June, 1861. By MAX 
MULLER, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford ; 
Corresponding Member of the Imperial Institute of 
France. New Edition, revised. 8vo. 

[On Thursday next. 


9 
J. 


VGYPTIAN SEPULCHRES and 

4 SYRIAN SHRINES; including Some Stay in the 
Lebanon, at Palmyra, and im Western Turkey. By 
EMILY A. BEAUFORT. With numerous [)lustrations 
from Drawings by the Author, and a Map of Syria and 
Palestine. New Edition, 2 vols. post 8yo. 


4. 


[prmocaacr in AMERICA. By 

ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Translated by 
HENRY REEVE, Esq. New Edition, 2 vols. 8yvo. 

o. 
Miss Sewell’s Stories and Tales. 
Cheap Edition. 

l RSULA; a Tale of Country Life. By 

the Author of ‘ Amy Ilerbert.’ New and cheaper 

Edition, in One Volume ; completing the cheap uniform 

Edition of the Tales and Stories by the Author of ‘Amy 


Herbert.’ Crown 8vo, price 4s, 6d. 
6. 
PECORDS of the MINISTRY of the 


Rev. E T. MARCH PHILLIPPS, M.A., Fifty 
Years Rector of Hathern, Leicestershire, and for some 
time Minister of Dishley with Thorpe Acre, and Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Gloucester. By the Author of 
‘My Life, and What shall I do with it?’ 1 vol. post 8vo. 


‘. 
4 be CHASE of the WILD RED DEER 
in the COUNTIES of DEVON and SOMERSET. 
By CHARLES PALK COLLYNS, Esq, of Dulverton. 
With numerous Illustrations in Chromo-lithography, 
&c. Square crown 8vo. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 
ROBERTS. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 12s., 

THE LAW OF NATIONS 
CONSIDERED AS INDEPENDENT 
POLITICAL COMMUNITIES. 

By Travers Twiss, D.C.L., 


Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of 
Oxford, and One of Her Majesty's Counsel. 


Pant I. The Right and Duties of Nations in Time 
of Peace 


“It is lucid and orderly in the arrangement of its 
facts, and appears to omit nothing that can throw 
light upon the practice of nations,”—Law Magazine, 
Nov. 





Oxford: At the UNIVERSITY PRESS 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 








ROBERTS. 


BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


—@—— 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. A New Edition, 
with Illustrations from Designs by Sranriecp, 
Werr, Skevton, Wacker, &c., engraved by Wuym- 
rer, &c. Price 6s. 


THE COURSE OF TIME. By Roserr 
POLLOK, A.M. An Illustrated Edition, from De- 
signs by Binker Foster, Tenniet, &c. Large Syo, 
in extra cloth gilt, and gilt edges. 21s. 


A CHEAP EDITION of the COURSE 


OF TIME, being the Twenty-third. Price 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. 
— . A op Ration, complete in One 
olume. rice 125. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by 
BON GAULTIER. With Illustrations by Dove, 
Leeson, and Crowguitt. Seventh Edition, cloth 
gilt, and gilt edges. 8s. 6d. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD,” Com- 


plete. Twelve Volumes bound in Six. Price 18s. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. By A. KEITH JOTINSTON, F.RS.E., 
&c. Beautifully Engraved and Coloured, with 
Index of easy reference to nearly 150,000 names. 
yg half-bound moroceo or russia. 
bl. Lés. 6d. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RS.E. 
Second Edition, imperial folio, half-bound russia 
or moroeca: 81. 8s. 


A CONDENSED EDITION OF THE 
PHYSICAL ATLAS. By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.K.S.E. Imp. 4to, half-bound moroeco, 24, 12s. 6d. 


AN ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY, By A. 
KEITH JONNSTON, F.RS.E. Edited by J. A. 
HIND, Imp. 4to. Printed in Colours, half-bound 


morocco, W. Is. 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, from 
the French Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo. 
A New Library Edition, being the Tenth. Fourteen 
Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 104. 108. Another Edi- 
tion, 20 vols., 62. People’s Edition, 13 vols., 24 Ls. 


SILAS MARNER. By GEORGE ELIOT. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. 6a. 


ADAM BEDE. By the same Author. Two 
Vols, 128. 


DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. By 


SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. Complete in One 
Vol. 5s. 6d 

THE CAXTONS. By Sir KE. BULWER 
LYTTON. Complete in One Vol. 7s. 64. 


MY NOVEL. By Sir E. BULWER 


LYTTON. 4 vols. 20s 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? By 
Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. Four vols. 20s. 


LADY LEER’S WIDOWHOOD. By Lieut- 
Col. HAMLEY. With Illustrations, Complete in 
One vol. 6s, 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 
By PROFESSOR AYTOUN,. Thirteenth Edition. 


7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR WILSON’S TALES, —viz., 
Marxcanet Lywpsay, Tar Forssrens, and Lienr- 
AND SHApOWS OF Scorrisn Lire. Complete in One 
Vol. G. 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 
Translated by PROFESSOR AYTOUN and THEO- 
DORE MARTIN. Second Edition. 6s 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. 
Translated by Sir E, BULWER LYTTON, Bart, 


10s. 6d. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. 
MOIR (Delta). Second Edition. Two Volumes. 


THE MOTHER’S LEGACY TO HER 
UNBOKNE CHILDE By Mrs. ELIZABETH 
JOCELINE. Cloth, giltedges. 4s. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Sop bY ALL BookseLLnrsa. 
















































THE SPECTATOR. [December 14, 1861, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 





FOR 


THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


LONDON MEETING, 1862. 


12, OLD BOND STREET, W. 











To the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor of London. 





My Lorp, ; 
Tne undersigned, having been informed that the Councit of the National AssociaTiON FOR THE Promotion ; 
Soctat Scrence have resolved to hold the next Annual Meeting of the Association in London, soon after the opening of the Gréat 
Exhibition in 1862, are desirous of calling the attention of your Lordship to the objects of the Association, and the importance of | 
the contemplated Meeting. } 

The Association was founded in 1857 to aid the development of Social Science, and to guide the public mind to the best 
practical means of promoting the Amendment of the Law, the Advancement of Education, the Prevention and Repression of Crime, 
the Reformation of Criminals, the adoption of Sanitary Regulations, and the diffusion of sound principles on all questions of Social 
Economy. The Association aims to bring together the various societies and individuals who are engaged or interested in furthering 
these objects; and, without trenching upon independent exertions, secks to elicit by discussion the real elements of truth, to clear 
up doubts, to harmonize discordant opinions, =u § to afford a common ground for the interchange of trustworthy information on the 
great social problems of the day. 

Five Annual Meetings have been held, namely, at Birmingham, Liverpool, Bradford, Glasgow, and Dublin, all of which have © 
been most successful in their character, and have resulted in the collection of a large amount of valuable information on the social — 
—a of the United Kingdom, and in a number of practical improvements, adopted in consequence of the suggestions made at 
those Meetings. 

It is expected that thé London Meeting in 1862 will be attended not only by the bulk of the ordinary Members of the 
Association, but also by a large number of foreign jurists, economists, statisticians, and philanthropists, more especially as the 
“Congrés de Bienfaisance,” a body with somewhat cimilar objects and constitution, which has already met in Brussels and Frank- 
fort, will next year assemble in London, and will hold a conjoint Meeting with the Association, in the same building and under 
the same arrangements. 

It is-most desirable that an adequate reception should be given to the Association at its London Meeting, more especially 
to the foreign Members, and that an effort should be made to combine the different sections of the Metropolis for this purpose. 
It is conceived that the City would appropriately take the lead in such an undertaking; and we therefore respectfully request your 
Lordship, as the head of the City of se oy to convene a Public Meeting in the Mansion House, for the purpose of taking steps 
for the formation of a General Reception Committee to make the necessary preparations for the above-mentioned Meeting. 

















Brovueuam, President. Suarressury, President, 1859. 

Russewt, President. 1858. Sranuey, President of Department, 1858. 

CaRLIsLE, President of Department, 1858. Joun S. Paxineton, Bart., M.P., President of Department, 1857. } 

Fortescue, President of Department, 1860. Wituram Cowrer, M.P., President of Department, 1858, 1859. 

A. C. Lonnon, President of Department, 1857. JoserH Napier, President of Department, 1858, 1861. 

C. B. AppERLEY, President of Department, 1857. Artuur Kriynairp, M.P., President of Department, 1860. 

W. Pace Woon, Vice-Chancellor, President of Department, 1859. B. C. Bropig, F.R.S., President of Department, 1857. 

J. Kay Suurtizwortn, President of Department, 1859, 1860. J. G. Suaw Lerevrr, K.C.B., President of Department, 1861. 

J. Emerson TENNENT, Kt., President of Department, 1860. 
Ly?TELTon. Wriu1aM Tire, M.P., F.R.S. Henry G. Boun. Witt1aM 8S. Ayrton, F.S.A. 
CaLrHoRreE. Wi.u1am Woop, M.P. Henry Fox Bristowe. E. B. W. Batae. 
LawReENceE Peet, P.C. Epwakrp AkRoyD. H. G. De Bunsen. D. Roserton BLarne. 
Tuomas Bazuiey, M.P. T. B. L. Baker. W. SrrickLanp Cookson. Cuaxrtes Bray. 
J. I. Briscor, M.P. WituiaM Brown. Samvuet CourRTauLp. Hersert Broom. : 
SrerHen Cave, M.P. Epwin Cuapwick, C.B. Tuomas Dunn. Joun Conotty, M.D.,D.C.L. | 
E. H. Craururp, M.P. James Cuark, M.D., F.R.S. C. W. Enpy. J. M. Corrte. } 
G. Denman, Q.C., M.P. lo. Wentwortn DILkE. H. R. Ex.ryeton. Wii Duyn. ' 
W. E. Forster, M.P. Wittiam Farr, M.D., F.R.S. J. Fosxert, Major. J. H. Ex.rorr. 
Wiis J. Garner, M.P. James Heywoop, F.R.S. Samuet H. Gaet. R. N. Fowrer. 
Georce Hapriep, M.P. Josuua Jess, K.C.B. J. P. Gasstot, F.R.S. J. W. Girzart, F.R.S. 5 
Batpwin Leicurton, M.P. W. A. Rossg, Alderman. Georce Gopwiy, F.R.S., F.S.A. | E. Heaptam Greennow, M.D. © 
Matrnew Henry Marsu, M.P. | W. C. Trevetyan. Bart. SamvueE. Hanson. Wituiam Hawes. Z 
Epmunp Porter, M.P., F.R.S. | Henry W. Actanp, M.D., F.R.S. | Cuartes Hawkins, F.R.C.S. Joun HopGKin. : 
Witu1am Scuorerretp, M.P. B. G. Basineton, M.D., F.R.S. | P. H. Hortanp. Tromas Hucues. 
Harry Verney, M.P. Davip Brewster, Kt., F.R.S. | G. A. Jacos, D.D. Epwin Lanxester, M.9., F.RS, 
H. Erskine Wemyss, M.P. Travers Buxton. J. M. Luptow. 6. SHaw LEFevRE. 
Tuomas E. Winnincton, M.P. | Tuomas Cuampers, Common Ser-| J. O. McWit1am, M.D., F.R.S. | Goprrey Lusuineron. | 
T. T. Bernarp, M.P. jeant. Samurt Mortey. Horace Mann. i 
Watrter Bucnanan, M.P. W. T. S. Dantet, Q.C. Wiuuiam Newmarcn, F.R S$. Rosert Musuet. 
Atrrep S. Cuurcuit, M.P. Witu1aMm = Farrsarrx, LL.D., | Rurerr Porrer. T. R. Otprretp, Colonel. 
R. P. Cottrer, Q.C., M.P. F.R.S., &e. Wixi Rancer, C.E. Henry Pownall. 
W. Ewart, M.P. Crartes Hastines, Kt., M.D.,| Henry Roperts, F.S.A. Rosert Rawirnson, C.E. 
Humernurey W. Free.anp, M.P. D.C.L., &e. Nasu Sreruenson, M.A. Artuur RyYLanp. 
Samvue. Gurney, M.P. M. D. Hint, Q.C. Joun TaYLor. Tom Taytor. ; 
Rosert Hanzvry, Jun.,M.P. | Tuomas Puiturps, Kt., F.R.S., | Sypney Turner. T. Twining, Jun. ; 
Firzroy KEity, 3S MY. Chairman of the Society of A ts. | James VauGnan. Epwarp WesstTer. . 
Grorce Lyaut, M.P. Joun Simon, F.R.S. Martin Wake, Jun. Tuomas Wesster, M.A., F.RS. 
Srarrorp H. Nortucore, M.P. | N. Arnort, M.D., F.R.S. Arno_p W. Waite. Joun Meapows Waite. ; 
Davin Satomons, Alderman, M.P.|T. Hortocx Bastarp. | James ANDERTON ; 
In compliance with the foregoing requisition I hereby conve e a Public Meeting for Friday, the 5 

20th of December, at Two o'clock in the afternoon, in the Egyptian Hall .. the Mansion House, for the purpose ' 


of taking into consideration the subject mentioned above. 
December 10th, 1861. WILLIAM CUBITT, Mayor. 


—_—_—_— 








Lonpon: Printed by ALrrep Epuunp GaLtowar, of . 0, 1, Wellington-street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, .trand,in the Cow 9 iddlesex, at Nos. 9 and 10, 
Beaufort buildings, Strand ; and published by hi: . at the ‘‘ Specraror” Office, No. 1, Wellington-street ~trand, aforesaid, Sa.u.de , December 14, 1861. 











